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ap price: increases — — are they to scale? 


Novelibor 2001 saw the Ordnance Survey increase the 
prices of its three most walker-relevant designs of map. 
Landrangers rose from £5.25 to £5.99 (14.1%), Outdoor 
Leisure sheets from £6.75 to £6.99 (3.6%) and Explorers 
from £5.75 to £6.99 (a whopping 21.6% even though the 
series was only half-completed and most Scots had had 
no opportunity to buy their local Explorers at the lower 
price). The next few TACs will include discussion of var- 
ious aspects of map cost and quality, and we start with the 
thoughts of Dewi Jones: 


My early forays into the hills are drawn in blue-black school 
ink on sheet 107 (Snowdon) of the New Popular one-inch 
series. In 1948 this far-sighted birthday present cost my 
parents three shillings (15p) for the cloth-backed version. You 
could have bought the same map on flat paper for 2/- (10p), 
on folded paper for 2/3 (11p), or dissected and mounted on 
cloth for 5/- (25p). This treasured heirloom came off the 
shelves with many others during an attempted analysis 
of map prices over the years. It was a job the complexity of 
which | underestimated — there are too many variables — 
so I’ve had to settle for a random selection from the piles 
of cartography spread across the sitting-room floor. 

The earliest folded map | have is sheet 49 (Portmadoc and 
Criccieth) of the Fourth Edition — Popular Series. It cost 1/9 
(9p) in 1933, and a cloth edition would have cost 2/6 
(12%p). Sixth Edition New Popular maps were available 
after the war: larger sheets which cost 2/3 (11p) in the late 
1940s. In 1951 sheet 128 (Montgomery and Llandrindod 
Wells) cost 3/- (15p), as did sheet 47 (Ben Nevis) although 
the latter map was smaller — Scotland had remained with 
the prewar Popular sheet lines. In comparison, | don’t know 
how much beer cost in 1933, but by 1952 a pint of bitter 
was 1/6 (7%p) and the best seat in the local cinema was 
1/9 (9p). 

In 1952 the Seventh Series one-inch maps started to 
appear using the same sheet lines for England and Wales 
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and revising the coverage of Scotland. They were printed 
in ten colours and to my mind are the most aesthetically 
pleasing of the one-inch maps. Initially they cost 4/- 
(20p), then 4/6 (22¥p) in 1955 and 5/6 (27%p) in 1965. 
The latest cloth maps | have are dated 1965 and cost 8/8 
(43¥%2p). They then appeared in red covers and ten-colour 
printing gave way to six, with a visible loss of quality. 
In 1967 sheet 47 (Sound of Mull) cost 8/- (40p), a price 
that held until decimalisation. | was living in Scotland by 
then and a pint of heavy cost about 2/6 (12/p). 

1975 saw the one-inch scale replaced by maps at 1:50000 
costing 65p when they first appeared, so the price was up 
by 62.5% for 200 fewer grid squares. There was a furore, 
but it was a time of galloping inflation and maps, like every- 
thing else, had new prices printed on old. They went up 
to £2 by 1980 and in 1987 | paid £2.75 for sheet 126 
(Shrewsbury). By then a pint of beer had probably gone 
through the £1 barrier. 

It is there that this record ends because the OS stopped 
printing cover prices, and so we come to the present day 
when Landrangers have just gone up by a further 14% to 
£5.99. A pint at my local now costs £1.80 — | hope that is 
not going up by 14%. Oh, and the best seat at the Porth- 
madog Coliseum now costs £3.50. 

And for all this money do we get total accuracy? No, be- 
cause the OS incorporates deliberate errors into its maps. It 
has always been obsessed with copyright, and errors are 
included to entrap pirate copiers. But that’s another story... 


Also on the subject of the principality, Alan Blanco has 
come across a Welsh Tourist Board leaflet headlined: 
“Wales. It’s bigger than Texas if you flatten out the hills.” 
As AB points out, this is another example (after the re- 
cent Boring Square coverage) of the wider world belated- 
ly catching on to ideas first aired in TAC. For mention of 
whether Scotland is bigger than Albion's Plain if you flatten 
its hills, see for instance Les MacKay’s letter in TAC6 and 
the Grand Unified Scottish Hill Theory in TAC 14. 
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TAC wishes Liz and Andy of Challenge 
Sports in Falkirk all the best in their retire- 
ment — their support of TAC since the start 
has been much appreciated. Also thanks 
and farewell to Marshalls of Aberdeen (taken 
over by Nevisport) and New Heights in 
Falkirk (closed as a consequence of FMD). 
And it’s sad to see James Thin in adminis- 
tration — these are difficult times for the 
smaller and medium-sized links in the retail 
chain, at least in the gear and book sectors. 


t's been a while since TAC touched on the subject 

of ghosts in the hills, spooks on the sgurrs, ecto- 
plasm in Ecclefechan or whatever, so it’s good to be 
able to pass on a couple of reports from very different 
parts of the UK. The first is a brief observation from 
Bev Barratt, who lives down Machynlleth way and 
who strolls about on his local big hill often enough 
to know when something’s inexplicably awry. “A 
ghostly dog brushed against my thigh on Cader 
[Idris],’ Barratt wrote, of an incident last October. 
“Nothing in the undergrowth was high enough to 
cause this definite, firm sensation, and there were 
no animals in the vicinity.” Pressed for more precise 
details, he supplied a grid reference: SH727120 
on Landranger 124 — at around 250m on the east- 
ern side of the hill. Never mind all the mystery big 
cats: are any other invisible-dog stories out there? 


Then, even odder, there is this, from Inverness- 
based Dave Butterfield. “In the late 1980s”, he writes, 
“| regularly visited Canna to help with some long- 
term seabird studies. My last visit was in early Sep- 
tember 1991 when, along with my girlfriend at the 
time, | went over to do some work on Manx shear- 
waters. At the time approximately 200 pairs still 
nested along the hillside overlooking the Tarbert road, 
along the south side of the island. We had deliber- 
ately chosen to go at new moon, peak fledging time 
for young shearwaters (maximum darkness). 

“We duly set up camp and the first night set out 
armed with torches etc to catch and ring the young 
birds as they exercised their wings outside the bur- 
rows. Before going up to the colony, we set up a 
couple of nets and a tape lure to try and catch storm 
petrels on the beach below the hillside. About half 
an hour later we were wandering round the colony 
when | suddenly noticed an eerie purple light down 
where we had set the nets. We discussed this briefly, 
but carried on catching shearwaters for another half 
hour or so before going back down to check the nets 
for petrels. 

“The purple light had vanished, but as we approach- 
ed the nets | suddenly and unaccountably began to 
feel very scared. Without any words being spoken 
we took down the nets and walked back to the 
campsite, abandoning our shearwater work. Back at 
the tent, Katrina revealed that she had also felt really 
scared for no good reason, and as we left had seen 
a strange creature around two feet high sitting on a 
boulder watching us. The next day we mentioned 
the strange light to one of the islanders, who told us 
that there had been many reports of such lights 
over the years, sometimes very bright lights as well. 
We stayed on the island another two days, but 
never went out of the tent after dark. Despite numer- 
ous opportunities | have never been back.” 

Dave first aired this story online on the rhb yahoo- 
group in January and later, after some editorial prompt- 
ing, he added some more detail. “It’s a bit difficult for 
me to describe what the creature looked like,” he 
says, “as | didn’t see it myself. However, | remember 
at the time talk of a human form, and | think the 
word goblin was mentioned, ie ugly-looking. There 


was no talk of it being animal-like, eg having a long tail 
or anything like that. In retrospect it all seems a bit 
silly, but at the time it scared us quite badly. 

“| think there are several interesting points. When 
we first noticed the strange light we just accepted it 
and carried on what we were doing. At that point we 
didn’t feel uneasy at all. | remember some time later 
remarking that the light had disappeared, but still 
didn’t feel any unease. Later, when we approached 
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the area, we independently felt very uneasy/scared. 
Without any communication at all we simply packed 
up the gear and left. | don’t think a word was said 
until we got back to the campsite. Originally we had 
intended to be out there all night, and the weather 
was fine — overcast but dry with a bit of a breeze 
and, being new moon, very dark, ideal for what we 
wanted to do. Thinking about it now, | remember as 
we walked away an overwhelming feeling that | should 
not look back, just keep on moving. 

“Storm petrel calls are very eerie (we probably had 
Leach’s petrel calls on the tape as well), and | re- 
member speculating that whatever it was may have 
been drawn to these. | recall the islander we told 
about the lights (but not about the creature) saying 
that only a couple of weeks previously someone had 
claimed to have seen very bright lights, described 
as being as strong as car headlights, in the vicinity 
of the campsite when they knew there was nobody 
there. This didn’t help our peace of mind at all. 

“Like | said, I’ve never set foot on the island since. 
I’ve called in at the harbour on the ferry on the way 
to Rum without any problem, but | think | would be 
very uneasy about spending a night there.” 


Strange stuff. Thoughts/feedback welcome. 
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After the soggiest, stormiest, most useless winter in living memory (well, since the last one), spring is 
upon us and the sap is rising again. Denied their annual dose of cloudless chills and crunchy-topped 
ridges, it’s inevitable that a young person’s mind now turns to the realm of the senses. So, on this 
and the following two pages, TAC has invited Robert Dawson Scott, Dr G W McSharkie and 
Gordon Smith — each an expert in his field — to muse on that great hill triptych. No, not Liathach, 
Beinn Eighe and Beinn Alligin, but sex and drugs and rock’n’roll. 


THERE HAS BEEN A PERCEPTION, to put it at its 
mildest, that sex and the hills do not mix. Either it’s 
too cold, or too uncomfortable, or too public, or hill 
walkers are literally a sad bunch of wankers. Or, as 
Gordon Smith put it a decade ago (TAC8), the only 
way to get Laid in the highlands of Scotland is on the 
maps of Caithness and Sutherland. There is, as Smith 
pointed out, a pretty obvious meta-text in Munro- 
bagging, all that mounting and reaching a climax at 
the top and then running down to the wet patch at 
the bottom — but it all goes a bit limp when you refuse 
to do number 69 with your partner because you've 
already done it with somebody else. 

Smith rather stands out — lucky chap, at his age — 
in his enthusiasm for alfresco haughmagandie (which, 
for readers from the Plain of Albion, is not a new top 
on the Cuillin Ridge, rather a good old Scots word for 
shagging). But | think he was simply ahead of his time. 
Enough Sex and the City, already. Let’s hear it for Sex 
and the Country. 

“Country matters” is one of the oldest gags in the 
lexicon but if it was good enough for Shakespeare 
and Chaucer, who am | to pass it by? All those buds 
ripening, all that seed swelling, all that livestock busily 
reproducing. Chaps feel the sap rising and get all 
butch. Ladies, when pressed in the right places, will 
admit that while champagne and roses may be all very 
well, rosy cheeks, the wind in their hair and some stallion 
covering a mare in a nearby meadow — not so much 
dobbin as nobbin’— are far more likely to get them 
shouting at the Almighty. (You know — “Oohhhh 
God!!!”) One keen outdoor enthusiast thought her 
luck was in one night when a shy boyfriend finally 
asked if she would like to “come and see the stars” 
on leaving the pub one night. They got down to the 
end of a secluded lane all right but by the time he got 
to Orion’s Belt without any attempt to undo hers she 
realised that he was more Patrick Moore than Patrick 
Swayze and the romance faded as fast as the shoot- 
ing stars overhead. 
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For readers of this august journal, mere sea- 
level shagging will clearly not be enough, and you are 
not alone. It was not so long ago that the authorities 
had to go and clean up Box Hill in Surrey which, even 
with its modest elevation, had become a virtual out- 
door knocking shop. Mind you, with a name like that 
I'm surprised it wasn’t done for soliciting itself. Those 
of us who like the hills, after all, we all like a stiff ... 
ah ... climb. Who does not feel that frisson of ex- 
citement as the contour lines converge, the beauty 
of the bealach, the lure of the lochan, the thrusting 
perpendicular of the summit cairn, the hard corrugated 
indentations of the Vibram sole... 

Whoa, sorry about that. It’s just that most of the 
“objections” to sex in the hills seem to me to be 
attractions. The dangers of being discovered? Tell 
that to the couple who made the mistake (or was it?) 
of taking up their positions in the path of the cross- 
country run of an Outward Bound course. They were 
still at it when the 60th teenager sweated past. And not 
for nothing did they have to reshoot part of the 
Harry Potter film in the west Highlands around Glen- 
finnan when a naked couple were spotted in the 
rushes (that’s the film rushes, not the rushes on the 
banks of Loch Shiel). And please don't think there is 
anything exclusively heterosexual about this. Just ask 
your Ed, who recalls an encounter with two gentle- 
men with, um, just the one pair of shorts between 
them on a bracken-covered slope in the Ochils. 

The discomfort? Just about every amatory sophis- 
tication above and beyond the basics seems to 
involve that delicious boundary between pleasure 
and pain. Birch twigs? There are plenty to hand. 
Something jagging you in the back? People, including 
Jamie Theakston, pay good money for that kind of 
thing. All that clobber you’ve got with you? Just be- 
cause you’re only rambling around the Rhinns of 
Kells doesn’t mean that a rope and some slings and 
a few prussik loops (for those delicate holds) might 
not come in very handy. The cold? Nay, but the con- 
trast between hot and cold ... I’ve suddenly thought: 
am | giving rather too much away here? 

The best excuse I’ve ever heard for a bit of hillside 
hanky-panky was from a friend who was nearing the 
end of the West Highland Way and was, frankly, a bit 
knackered. You know how it is; you’re holding every- 
one up, you've tried every excuse for a bit of a rest and 
there are only so many times you can say let’s just en- 
joy the view for a moment. But, as she says, tip your 
partner the wink and before you know it you can be 
having a nice rest on your back, the weight’s off your 
feet, the heather’s quite comfy and no-one thinks 
you're just being a wuss. Plus it might slow your part- 
ner down for a bit. You may end up with an Aran patt- 
ern on your arse, but trust me, the marks fade. 

RDS 


The Knee of Cairnsmore and the damage: 


THIS HILLWALKING GUIDE is written for the benefit 
of middle-aged persons who have found that the introduc- 
tion of walking poles has not substantially decreased the 
pain and effort experienced during the ascent and descent 
of Scottish hills. It is important to note that the advice 
tendered, if used, is likely to be dangerous, will definitely 
be illegal and may be considered, in some circles, “artificial 
aid”. However, while congress with nature instils roman- 
ticism, it also breeds pragmatism. With this in mind let us 
consider the realities of the middle-aged state. I trust your 
experience of this is less oppressive than my own — but, if 
I may generalise, the following statements are broadly true: 


— You feel older 

— You are heavier 

— You are less fit or even unfit 

— You experience more pain 

— Recovery is protracted 

— Your bad habits have been around for a long time 
— All the previous engenders great weariness 


Unless you are made of very stern stuff, and I guess you 
are not if the above applies, one way to combat these griev- 
ous impediments is in the consumption of toxic sub- 
stances. Generally this has been considered the Province 
of Youth but, like so much in a funny old world, this is a 
topsy-turvy notion. The young already have endless 
opportunity for fun, eg energy, libido, looks and general- 
ised adulation. Why fuzz-up the picture with psycho-active 
static? On the other side of the hill we oldsters have fewer 
of the attributes mentioned and considerably more justifi- 
cation for tinkering with a picture that probably has 
seemed dreadfully askew for some time. Indeed now is 
the ideal time to start getting twisted and there is no better 
setting for this than The Great Outdoors. 

I have been researching this article for the last 40 years: 
beatnik/hippy parents gave me my first experience of pey- 
ote at the age of six. With a selfless (some would say 
mindless) devotion I have been spinning ever since in the 
revolving doors of perception. It is true that I am some- 
what dizzy in a permanent and inner manner — but, 
assuming the general reader does not share a similar history, 
I can confidently assert that Drugs are the Answer to Hills. 

It only remains to detail the peculiarities and particular- 
ities of a few substances. On a cautionary note, the note of 
caution in the advice should be utterly ignored. 


Barbiturates 

Limited application: they can guarantee a profound slum- 
ber in any conditions, even a bothy crammed with drunken 
beards, or if ingested on top of a hill can precipitate in- 
credibly rapid and painless (although perhaps fatal) descent. 


Alcohol 

About as useful as barbiturates, although a decent bottle 
of red will render any camp food infinitely more palatable. 
Cannabis 

Not so useful on the hill — hard to consume unless baked 
into biscuits or buns. Regular users are unlikely to get this 
together, man. The thing about this method is ending up 
totally gaga on Curved Ridge wanting your mum. A reefer 
may be as well be smoked in a wind-tunnel as on a hill — 
just try lighting a pipe on the CMD aréte. The druggy effects 
are of varying, usefulness. Sloth, vagueness and niceness 
are all to be despised; massive paranoia and/or hysterical 
mirth are to be thoroughly enjoyed. Perhaps the best use 
of cannabis would be in the intricate (and domestic) plan- 
ning of elaborate excursions that are never undertaken. 


If consumed i in sufficient quantity these can transform any 
situation, but uncertainty hovers around the exact nature of 
any such transformation. Disorientation and a degree of so- 
cial awkwardness may prevail and cause some difficulty, but 
energy is abundant and that is what we need to get to the tops 
of hills. If you find yourself dressed in nothing but a bracken 
kilt, copulating with a patch of bog, you have taken too many. 
tsb 

The perfect substance for all hill occasions. An hour after 
embarking on your walk ingest between 250 and SOOmcg. (About 
eight rave-type blotters should do, ask one of the kids to get 
it for you.) Now you are set for adventure. LSD is a strange 
attractor, so while there is the weird you become, the weird 
that happens is even weirder. Anything can happen; just try 
to keep your clothes on (or read RDS on the preceding 
page — Ed.). When you realise you are completely lost, try 
and remember that sooner or later the map and compass will 
make sense again; likewise the strange guttural noises made 
by your companions. If one finds the combination of drug 
and wilderness a tad challenging (eg I am an insignificant 
speck in an infinitely meaningless universe), know that on the 
other side of terror is bliss and beauty. There is, however, no 
map or bearing to ensure that is where you will end up. 

As well as releasing, psychic energies you never knew 
you had, LSD liberates forces of a usefully propulsive nature. 
Another bonus, in the gaga come-down phase, is a spaced- 
out vagueness that renders miles insubstantial. Should you 
make it back to the tent, all will seem hilarious until sleep gent- 
ly blots away the remaining smudges of consciousness. 


Cocaine 

In its commercial form cocaine is singularly useless up a 
hill. An experiment with talcum powder at any point above 
1000 feet should convince even the most sceptical blow- 
hard. Long before the snorting point is reached the substance 
will be widely dispersed over several Landrangers. If actually 
consumed, it will enervate you, cause lesions in the nostrils 
and knock the shit out of your immune system. Coca leaves 
might work: in this form it is a drug with good pedigree for 
hill work. Try explaining that to the cartels or the CIA, though. 
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Not recommended. The profound gouch effect enables out- 
door sleeping in the worst climatic and thrutch conditions, 
but there will be a waking at some nightmare later time. 


sand amphetamines 


Not to be encouraged. A potential threat to peace and 
quiet being hordes of ghettoblaster-toting eckie heids 
grooving across the countryside. Similarly, speed, while 
liberating energy, will also liberate frenzied gabbling. Well, 
fuck that noisy shit. (Handy for the skiing, though — Ed.) 


There we have it. My personal recommendation is acid. Just 
remember, you got this advice and any illegal substances 
from a guy you have never met before in your life, in a hill- 
zine the whereabouts of which you have forgotten. 


SEPTEMBER 2001. After 25 years, | finally got to 
climb Mullach Mor, the high point of Holy Island. It 
was a pleasant day, a brief introduction to Scottish 
hills for an American friend, with jaggy views of the 
peaks of Arran and the more distant tops of the 
southern Highlands. Later, back in Lamlash awaiting 
the Brodick bus, we sat outside the Pier Head Tavern 
and savoured a cooling Guinness in the afternoon 
sunshine; and just as Proust was transported back 
in time while chomping on a madeleine, so was | by 
the gloopy black stuff... 


It was 1976, the longest, hottest summer in memory, 
the year of punk, and | was in a rock band. Pierre and 
the Frenchies, we were called, and the name was 
probably the most entertaining thing about us. We 
were at a musical watershed, torn between the 
hippy music we loved and the punk ethic which had 
inspired us to form a band. As a compromise, we 
played Led Zeppelin and Jethro Tull numbers, but 
badly. Another idea we nicked from Page, Plant and 
Anderson was the pose of getting away from it all, 
writing songs in the countryside, communing with 
tree spirits and the like. That's why Paul, Colin and | 
ended up in Lamlash with two tents and a guitar. 

We set up the tents in a farmer's field above the 
village. Then came the assembly of the ancient 
brass primus, a camping Manhattan Project. Colin 
filled it with paraffin, yet it declined to be lit. Never 
mind, it was too hot a day for eating anyway: so down 
to the PHT we strolled for a liquid repast. After a din- 
ner of Guinness, we turned avaricious eyes to the 
gantry: never had we seen such a golden array, such 
a pomp of malt. The barman, happy to sell his under- 
age customers beer, was apparently more scrupulous 
where whisky was concerned; he warned us with 
nutant finger that some of the bottles contained 
spirits powerful enough to make Linda Blair's head 
spin. His conscience was salved by our pound 
notes, however, and we were soon embarked on a 
liquid tour of Scotland. At closing time we spilled 
out into the warm breath of night and started unstead- 
ily up the hill to our tents. When we reached the 
camp, the hundred-proof dehydration drove me to 
drink deep from the big plastic container. Only after 
a second gulp did | recognise the taste of paraffin. 

The sun woke us next morning at six. Desiccated 
by Cardhu and kerosene, | swallowed pints of plastic- 
tainted liquid, but from the water container this time. 
As Phoebus gazed unflinchingly down, we decided 
to head for the hills. Wisely, we first went to the pub 
for a few, then stopped at the local shop for some 
hill food: a truckle of Arran cheese and a bottle of 
white wine. We managed a half-hour on a scorching 
forestry track before collapsing at Meallach’s Grave. 


As we sat around the ancient burial ground slugg- 
ing from the bottle and tearing off chunks of 
cheddar, the earth seemed to giving off a heavy hum 
in the heat. Then, suddenly, above our heads, there 
appeared a huge dragonfly: a symbol which might 
have been considered heavy-handed had it been 
found in fiction. Et in Arcadia Ego. 

The end of this day of spirituality found me in the 
lotus position, up a tree. Paul and Colin had lascivi- 
ously made off to a disco in Whiting Bay. Having 
recently converted from Existentialism to Zen Budd- 
hism (Pierre and the Frenchies were well used to 
the sound of no hand clapping), | preferred to spend 
the evening in arboreal meditation. It was then, 
watching the lighthouse beams of Holy Island batt- 
ling in the blue darkness like the sabres of the 
imminent Star Wars’ Jedi knights, that | resolved | 
must go there some day. 

Meditative peace was breached later that night, 
however. The lads had returned chaste from the 
disco, and we had settled down in the musty warmth 
of the tent when the singing started: Doangobray- 
kinma-ART; Akoodinivah-TRAHD. We were sharing 
the site with one other tent, and Elton and Kiki had 
apparently returned. 

Fugsake, | groaned, after ten minutes of this aca- 
pella hell. Paul was more forthright: If these fuckers 
don’t shut up, we're all gonnae get thrown off the 
site. He unzipped his sleeping bag with a fearsome 
determination. Waiddaminute, counselled Colin, but 
Paul was already gone. We had little option but to 
follow him, in Y-fronts and T-shirts, dew between our 
toes and ashes in our mouths. Paul opened nego- 
tiations: Ho. Bastards. Fucking. Shut. Up. Two crew- 
cut heads appeared from between the tent flaps: to 
my relief they were sheepish as well as shorn, and 
agreed to monastic silence. Next morning the hung- 
over miscreants visited our tent, bearing gifts: beans, 
soup, sausages were proffered. We graciously accept- 
ed these, but declined their offer of kilted dolls, 
Edinburgh rock and a plastic souvenir filled with 
water and putative snowflakes. The fruits of a shop- 
lifting expedition, they explained, so they couldn't 
take them back to Tulliallan Police College. 

Later that day we spent our remaining cash on 
beer, tried to hitch to the ferry but unsurprisingly had 
to walk, then searched the bins of Brodick for 
enough lemonade bottles to buy a beer on the boat. 
As we steamed into the firth taking sips each at the 
pint of heavy, we realised that the guitar had been 
untroubled the whole time we had been on Arran. 
We might have No Future in music: but camping, 
now ... that was maybe the new rock'n'roll. Gs 
Dear TAC — Having read, some years ago, in Q maga- 
zine about a late-1960s ascent of Ben Nevis by Eric 
“Slowhand” Clapton and fellow Cream hipsters Jack 
Bruce and Ginger Baker, while between gigs in Glas- 
gow, | wonder if TAC readers have any tales to relate 
of rock legends encountered on or around the Scottish | 
hills? (I’m thinking guitar heroes rather than particularly — 
impressive outcrops of old red sandstone or Joe Brown.) 

in the mid-1980s, an aquaintance of mine, camping in 
Scourie, found himself in the neighbouring tent to that 
occupied by Mr and (the then) Mrs Rod Stewart. (Can it 
be a coincidence that leopardskin lycra was soon to be 
de rigueur on the crags...?) Rod the I 
Mod — turned out to be a decent bloke by all ace unts. 


Cheers, Badger Bill 


THE DISCUSSION in TAC47—49 about on-hill markings and 
the desirable type of mountaineer shares two characteristics 
with most discussions: 

a) in the great scientific tradition, you select examples that 
support your particular thesis; 

b) rhetorical extremes always go down better. 

I will try to state my own position and look beyond it while 
limiting the rhetoric. I don’t like marked trails (nor satellite 
navigation). Work with a map forces you to pay attention to 
your surroundings. I go hillwalking to immerse myself in a 
landscape. But I also organise guided tours for the UN Hiking 
and Mountaineering Club in Vienna. Many of my customers are 
Jonely expatriates and unattached middle-aged Viennese ladies 
for whom walking is a social activity. On the positive side, 
this means that the British obsession with bagging is virtually 
unknown, although there is far more to be bagged here. The nega- 
tive side is that, instead of enjoying the landscape without 
worrying about getting lost, walkers often just drift from marking 
to marking, chattering interminably until the next hut or inn is 
reached where they can fill their faces. For years, I had to 
endure disapproving screams of “Markierung!!!” (marking) 
from Austrian customers whenever I left a marked trail for 
some cross-country work. But I persevered, and those who 
didn’t get used to my methods now tend to avoid me. 

Much as I prefer my approach to walking, I don’t own the 
mountains and most TAC readers would agree that they shouldn’t 
be anyone’s particular property. Nor do loners necessarily have 
a more benign impact on nature. A biologist once told me that it 
is best to keep people in corridors in wild country. Individuals 
such as myself who go all over the place cause more disturbance 
to wildlife. Marked trails serve as corridors. You can of 
course overdo it, and they do, in the Alps — Dr Warbeck is 
right in TAC49 (p17): there is paint in the most unlikely of 
places and there are more totem poles in the Vienna Woods than 
in all of North America. 

I often wish they had adopted the more modest, Norwegian-style 
approach, which provides marking at regular intervals but which 
also expects people to be pretty good navigators. But the blobs of 
paint have a positive side, even if you hate them: in my experience 
very few people leave marked trails, so it is easy to find a new, 
unspoiled route. You always can. According to the Norwegian 
mountaineering magazine Hjell og Vidde, an old-timer who “ran 
out of peaks” made a fresh start by going round the 1000m 
contour of mountains, then the 1100m contour, etc. It certainly 
got him away from such crowds as exist in Norway. 

Hamish Brown (TAC49, p16) is of course right that map and 
compass leave no marks. But you leave marks anyway: a pop- 
ular route becomes a mark on the landscape. Human presence 
is the norm. Most wild country is semi-wild at best. Arabia’s 
Empty Quarter wasn’t empty to Thesiger’s Bedouin. The real 
issue is: what constitutes use, what destruction? Wasn’t Brown’s 
“virgin” Knoydart a result of the Clearances? Are blobs of paint 
a greater eyesore than ruined farms? I may not like paint, sign- 
posts and cable cars, but I agree with Richard Gilbert (TAC48, 
p16) that the Austrians have done a fairly good job of preserving 
their mountains — including the farming communities on them. 


Walking holidays have taken me to a dozen European countries, 
and only in the UK are marked routes not the norm. Is this 
because areas such as the Highlands are so wild that route- 
marking is not feasible? Not at all: there have been marked trails 
in the Norwegian Alps since the late 19th century — and, 
compared to Jotunheimen, the Ben Nevis range is kid’s stuff. 
Is it because people on the continent are soft? They beat you 
to the South Pole and at football. Or could it be that the 
German, French, Czech etc walking and mountaineering clubs 
feel that they should cater to everyone who wants a bit of fresh 
ait? My experience, having organised hillwalks for people from 
all over the world, is that the proper use of map and compass 
is something most of them will never learn. Backbearings? A 
synonym for backpacking. The superb Swiss 1:25000 topo- 
graphic map, which makes me drool, leaves them stone cold. 
Should they therefore be kept off the hills? 

I can think of several reasons for the resistance against markings 
in the UK: 

— Latent Thatcherism. Everywhere, route-marking is a ser- 
vice provided free of charge by volunteers from the local branch 
of the mountaineering club. This means that a potential market 
is being distorted, which is un-British. 

— Class. The hills must remain the playground of the select 
few — tough as Hugh Munro’s boots, preferably bearded. 
Soft ignoramuses must be kept in their places (ie on the couch, 
by the TV). 

— Hair shirts. The absence of marked trails could be part 
of a complex which includes cowering behind a rock with a 
thermos at lunchtime and waxing lyrical about bothies with 
wrecked interiors. Learning by getting lost is probably thought 
to instil moral fibre. 


Of course, the whole populism/puritanism controversy will be 
history pretty soon. Most of my UN club customers are grey- 
haired now, like myself. Op Lemen Voeten, a Dutch hillwalkers’ 
magazine which I helped to get going in the 1970s, is written 
and read mainly by oldies these days. Never mind what you all 
think about pedestrian correctness: the future is a blob of flesh 
plugged into a virtual reality machine 24 hours a day from birth, 
until the shareholders tell a Bill Gates clone that it’s killer- 
virus time. There will be no farming north of 50° latitude, either. 
The countryside will be empty apart from an occasional ancient 
biped, crawling along with a scrap of fading map and a battered 
compass in its withered claw, muttering mantras about Munros 
amid mountains from which the last trace of paint has long gone. 


PS — Murdo is to be seen wearing a German Pickelhaube on 


p17 of TAC49. The well-known Deutschnationalist Jérg Haider 
will be thrilled: the Wilde Kaiser is in Austria. 


David Squires writes: ScotRail’s Winter 2001/02 time- 
table contains a serious blow for walkers who reach the 
Grampians by train. The Dalwhinnie and Newtonmore stops 
have been withdrawn from the 0809 from Perth. This train is 
the earliest service up the Highland line and in the past it 
used to stop at both stations, reaching them at around 
0930. With the new timetable they can only be reached by 
changing at Kingussie, waiting three-quarters of an hour, 
then getting a southbound train. - 

Over the last ten years most of my visits to the Drumochter 
hills and the Monadhliath have been winter walks using 
this early train to Dalwhinnie or Newtonmore. With the new 
timetable, day walks from these stations are hardly fea- 


sible in winter. | doubt whether it would have been possible 
for ScotRail to have withdrawn stops on the West Highland 
or Kyle services, as these are known to have special attrac- 
tions for walkers. But on the less obviously glamorous High- 
land line it has been able quietly to degrade the level of 
service. 

In my experience, many of the users of the Dalwhinnie and 
Newtonmore stations are hillwalkers. Can | ask anyone who 
has used the early train to ask ScotRail to reinstate these 
stops on the 0809 from Perth — even if only as request 
stops? The address is: Customer Relations Manager, 
ScotRail, Caledonian Chambers, 87 Union Street, 
Glasgow G1 3TA. 


Car are due to Fraser Clark of Hamilton who 


on 24 January 2002 completed the rare feat of having 
bagged every trig pillar on a Landranger map. It was sheet 
71, wrapped up with Blacksidend (411m, 71/583295). Fraser 
was accompanied by Ken Stewart, himself closing in on 
completion for big-trig Landrangers 64 and 65. Blacksidend 
reportedly had a “very chilly wind but excellent views’. 

Ken had also been there for Fraser's first deliberate 
Landranger 71 trig, Blackcraig Hill (700m, 71-77/647064), 
27/6/97. First overall (ie pre-trig interest) was Middlefield 
Law (466m, 71/680307) circa 1987. The round’s most un- 
pleasant moment came on Broken Cross Muir (265m, 71- 
72/843372) when the intrepid trigbagger was swiped in the 
eye in thick forest. By contrast, the most enjoyable outing 
was Black Hill above the Dalveen Pass (531m, 71-78/ 
894058): “a nicely-shaped steep-sided hill with good views". 

Ravengill Dod (538m, 71-78/917196) was also note- 
worthy, “as it encourages walkers to enter the area 
surrounded by the M74, B797 and B7040. There are no 
Marilyns, Donalds etc and yet it is well worth visiting. | start- 
ed from the bridge near Glencaple, went up the ridge over 
Craig Dod to the trig, continued to Wellgrain Dod then 
north down the ridge on the west side of Laggen Gill. A 
very nice horseshoe walk and yet almost unknown.” 

TAC is interested to hear from anyone who has complet- 
ed a map (of any scale) in this way. It's a curious game, not 
least because the number of trigs per sheet varies hugely 
and is diminishing as pillars vanish due to vandalism, quar- 
rying, housebuilding, etc. Landranger 71 had 44 pillars 
before Cairngryffe Hill (340m, 71-72/943412) and Laight 
Farm i 71/6081 17) wert the way of all concrete. 


trigs is believed to be just over 2200 at present. 


Quite how many maps have been trig-completed is hard to 
assess — eg it's known that Leslie Toft visited all 108 Derby- 
shire trigs, but that doesn’t necessarily mean he ticked off 
any maps, as the Derbyshire sheets all have overlaps with 
other counties (eg LR119 includes a 23-trig chunk of Staffs.) 

One person likely to have trig-completed a few maps is 
Mike Wilson-Roberts, a remarkable man from Christchurch 
in Dorset. He climbed all the Munros in a single expedition 
in 1989, did the same with Corbetts in 1992 (more on this 
anon) and reports having visited 2753 trigs thus far. 


Anyway, to mark Fraser Clark's achievement, and because 
no other magazine is likely to do it, here are some details 
for trigs on the 85 Scottish Landrangers. Due to “felling”, this 
is a curiously inexact sci- . 

ence — eg the trig top for 
LR33 has changed since 
Sgurr na Ciche (1040m) 
and Gleouraich (1036m) 
lost their pillars. Other 
vanished high-hill trigs 
include Beinn Ime, Glam- 1 
aig, Schiehallion and Sgorr Dhearg. Then there are awk- 
ward situations where only trig fragments remain in place — 
eg Ben Cruachan and Ben Starav. Feedback on absentee 
trigs is welcome. Likewise for undiscovered/unmapped trigs, 
as it's notoriously hard to be sure of having spotted them all 
— see TAC47, p12 for some well camouflaged constructions. 
And feel free to contribute any name refinements, especially 
for low-lying pillars. The total number of surviving Scottish 


tho Oe eee — Highesttrig. — Diff(n 
1 15m: Burra Ness, 1-2/556954 450m: Ronas Hill, 1-3/305834 435 
2 15m: Burra Ness, 1-2/556954 281m: Scalla Field, 2-3/389572 266 
3 55m: Lunning Head, 2-3/510671 450m: Ronas Hill, 1-3/305834 395 
4 33m: Kebister Ness, 4/470467 418m: The Sneug, 4/947395 385 
5 7m: Tres Ness, 5/710375 235m: Kierfea Hill, 5-6/423321 228 
6 10m: Burray Ness, 6-7/504963 479m: Ward Hill, 6-7/228023 469 
7 10m: Burray Ness, 6-7/504963 479m: Ward Hill, 6-7/228023 469 
8 43m: Butt of Lewis, 8/520661 261m: Beinn Bragar, 8/266433 218 
9 100m: Faraid Head, 9/387716 927m: Ben Hope, 9/477501 827 
10 75m: Eilean nan Ron, 10/637655 764m: Ben Loyal, 10/577488 689 
11 39m: Whitefield, 11-12/270532 438m: Cnoc Gaineimh, 11-17/924355 399 
12 37m: Quoys of Reiss, 12/325574 244m: Ben Dorrery, 11-12/063550 207 
13 115m: Aird Laimishader, 8-13/179426 799m: Clisham, 13-14/154073 684 
14 37m: Quidnish, 14/100865 799m: Clisham, 13-14/154073 762 
15 80m: Cnoc an Lochain-deabhaidh, 15/988164 849m: Cul Mor, 15/162119 769 
16 261m: Cnoc Bad na Fainne, 16/713353 961m: Ben Klibreck, 16/584299 700 
17 253m: Hope Hill, 17/778189 626m: Scaraben, 17/066267 373 
18 26m: Groay, 18/002792 506m: Beinn Dhubh, 14-18/089005 480 
19 42m: Red Point, 19-24/724676 1062m: Bidein a’Ghlas Thuill, 19/069843 1020 
20 340m: Cnoc Bad a’Choille, 20/346993 1093m: Sgurr nan Clach Geala, 20/184715 753 
21 4m: Balconie, 21/624653; Shore Mill, 21-27/749657 692m: Beinn Tharsuinn, 21/606793 688 
22 7m: Rubha Ardvule, 22/709299 620m: Beinn Mhor, 22/80831 1 613 
23 22m: Eilean Garave, 23/299646 719m: The Storr, 23/495540 697 
24 37m: Rubha na Fearn, 24/722612 922m: Tom na Gruagaich, 19-24/859600 885 
25 538m: Cam Mhartuin, 25/174544 1183m: Carn Eige, 25/124262 645 
26 2m: Easter Lovat, 26/556477 862m: Beinn a’Bha’ach Ard, 26/360434 860 414 
27 4m: Shore Mill, 21-27/749657; Whiteness Head, 27/825574 616m: Carn na h-Easgainn, 27/744321 612 34 
28 17m: Nether Unthank, 28/296664 840m: Ben Rinnes, 28/255355 823 46 
29 33m: Findochty, 28-29/457678 467m: Hill of Foudland, 29/603332 434 LY/ 
30 37m: Fraserburgh, 30/988652 231m: Windyheads Hill, 30/853619 194 40 
31 9m: Pollachar, 31/748145 383m: Heaval, 31/678994 374 16 
32 28m: Pabay, 32/671269 958m: Bruach na Frithe, 32/460252 930 29 
33 6m: Domie, 33/878264 1032m: Beinn Fhada, 33/018193 1026 235 
34 117m: Torr a’Choiltreich, 34/369075 804m: Geal Cham, 34/156943 687 12 
35 245m: Creag na h-lolaire, 26-35/520283 878m: Carn an Fhreiceadain, 35/725071 633 22 


36 405m: Creag an Fhithich, 36/937214 1309m: Ben Macdui, 36-43/988989 
37 191m: Crookmore, 37/577187 871m: Morven, 37/376040 
38 28m: Aberdeen Links, 38/950073 518m: Mither Tap, 38/682223 
39 129m: Sron Ruail, 39/208044 812m: Askival, 39/393952 
40 88m: Beinn an Achaidh Mhoir, 40/666923 961m: Gulvain, 40/996865 
41 4m: Fassfern, 41/011782 1344m: Ben Nevis, 41/166713 
42 355m: Aulich Hill, 42-51/598595 1148m: Ben Alder, 42/495718 
43 445m: Creag Dhubh, 35-43/822996 1309m: Ben Macdui, 36-43/988989 
44 79m: Blair Muir, 44/584656 1155m: Cac Carn Beag, 44/244861 
45 45m: Steelstrath, 45/641684 579m: Clachnaben, 45/614865 

18m: Calgary Point, 46/110525 141m: Carnan Mor, 46/967401 
47 35m: Cairn na Burgh More, 46-47-48/305447 966m: Ben More, 47-48/525330 
48 35m: Cairn na Burgh More, 46-47-48/305447 966m: Ben More, 47-48/525330 
49 5m: Rubha Leth Thorcaill, 49/665423 853m: Creach Bheinn, 49/870575 
50 145m: Keppochan, 50/076214 1126m: Ben Cruachan, 50/069304 
51 302m: Creag Each, 51-52/792243 1214m: Ben Lawers, 51/635414 
52 75m: Pitmurthly, 52-53-58/084280 879m: Creag Uchdag, 51-52/707323 
53 10m: Balgay, 53-59/271271 534m: Meall Reamhar, 52-53/033568 
54 50m: Craigie Hill, 54-59/445244 455m: Craigowl, 54/377400 
55 59m: Silver Craigs, 55/894845 526m: Beinn Bhreac, 50-55/027103 
56 142m: Duncryne, 56/435858 974m: Ben Lomond, 56/366028 
57 70m: Gateside, 57/484879 985m: Ben Vorlich, 57/628189 
58 11m: Stratheam, 58/066186 721m: Ben Cleuch, 58/903005 
59 10m: Balgay, 53-59/271271 424m: East Lomond, 59/244061 
60 24m: Orsay, 60/163514; Gortantaoid Pt, 60-61/335746 785m: Beinn an Oir, 60-61/498749 
61 24m: Gortantaoid Point, 60-61/335746 785m: Beinn an Oir, 60-61/498749 
62 2m: Rhunahaorine Point, 62/690494 874m: Goatfell, 62-69/992415 872 364 
63 5m: Ardmore, 63/313788 572m: Cruach nan Capull, 63/095779 567 51 
64 7m: Glasgow Airport, 64/469667 578m: Earl's Seat, 57-64/569837 571 781 
65 4m: Kinneil Kerse, 65/972806 579m: Scald Law, 65-66/191610 575 50 
66 10m: Aberlady Point, 66/449800 579m: Scald Law, 65-66/191610 569 56 
67 35m: Dunglass, 67/770725 535m: Meikle Says Law, 67/581617 500 27 
68 11m: Uisaed, 68/627207 512m: Ard Bheinn, 68-69/945328 501 24 
69 16m: Kildonald Point, 68-69/782271 874m: Goatfell, 62-69/992415 858 26 
70 6m: Lady Isle, 70/274293 429m: Kilmein Hill, 70/457110 423 29 
71 200m: Dykes Farm, 71/576217 732m: Green Lowther, 71-78/900120 532 42 
72 155m: Roy Birthplace, 72/825495 840m: Broad Law, 72/146235 685 54 
73 107m: St Boswells, 73-74/587308 743m: Dun Rig, 73/253315 636 58 
74 63m: Lennelhill, 74/858428 564m: The Curr, 74/850234 501 23 12 
75 215m: Lamberton Moor, 67-74-75/947583 215m: Lamberton Moor, 67-74-75/947583 — 13 
76 95m: Barbrethan, 70-76/342073 565m: Craigenreoch, 76/335910 470 32 
77 147m: Ewanston, 77-84/673782 843m: Merrick, 77/427855 696 47 
78 82m: Millhousebridge, 78/099856 808m: Hart Fell, 78/114135 726 45 
79 196m: Orchard, 79/520153 688m: Loch Fell, 79/170047 492 49 14 
80 : 171m: Hunthill, 80/657193 619m: Windy Gyle, 80/855152 (on Border) 448 23 15 
82 60m: Cairnhandy, 82/094445 244m: Green Top, 82/232665 184 22 
83 5m: Grange of Cree, 83/462604 711m: Cairnsmore of Fleet, 83/501670 706 22 
84 14m: Southerness, 84/971542 569m: Criffel, 84/956618 555 29 
85 8m: Redkirk Point, 85/302651 245m: Beacon Hill, 85/055791 237 17% 
86 No Scottish trigs oe _ 0” 
Notes — 


1 LR4: Highest non-inset trig: 293m, Roy! Field (4/395285). 
2 LRs 8 and 39 have the fewest trigs. Lowest trig on the 40x40 
grid of LR8 is 66m, Tom a’Mhinister (8/372523). 

3 Carn Mhartuin (538m on LR25) is the highest lowest trig. 
Twenty-two LR sheets have no trig below 100m. 

4 LRs 26 and 62 have 2m trigs, the joint lowest. 

5 Sgurr na Ciche 1040m was formerly trig top of LRs 33 and 
40. LR33 also used to have Gleouraich, 1036m 

6 LR41: largest low/high differential, 1340m. Has anyone 
walked between the two trigs? Next largest is LR44, 1076m. 
7 LR46: smallest low/high differential, 123m. Next smallest is 
LR82, 184m. Carnan Mor is also the lowest trig top. 

8 LR50: Highest complete trig is 959m, Beinn Fhionnlaidh, 
50/094497. (Cruachan and Starav both just fragments.) 

9 LR52: trig top formerly Schiehallion, 1083m. 

10 LR56: trig top formerly Beinn Ime, 1011m. 


11 LR64 has most trigs; M77 construction took at least one. 

12 LR74: 23 Scottish trigs, 14 English. Actual high trig: 815m, 
the Cheviot (74-75/909204). Actual low trig as given. 

13 LR75: one Scottish trig, 24 English. Actual high trig: 815m, 
the Cheviot (74-75/909204). Actual low trig: 64m, Newhouses 
(75/167303). 

14 LR79: 49 Scottish trigs, two Eng. Actual high/low as given. 
15 LR80: 23 Scottish trigs (inc Hungry Law 501m, Lamb Hill 
511m, King's Seat 531m, Carter Fell 579m and Windy Gyle on 
Border); 25 purely English. Actual high trig: 714m, Hedgehope 
Hill (80/944197). Actual low trig as given. 

16 LR85: 17 Scottish trigs, 21 English. Actual high trig: 303m, 
Warnell Fell (85/337412). Actual low trig as given. 

17 LR86: No Scottish trigs (see TAC22, p15, question 10), 44 
English. High trig: 673m, Killhope Law (86-87/819448). 
Low trig: 32m, White Moss (86/457603). 


TAC Quiz 2001/02 — Beware the Pig of the Jarkness! 


The tenth TAC quiz (TACS2, pp6-7) proved more popular that its immediate predecessor, with entries up eight to a giddy 
20. It also proved easier, with an average mark of 40%. There was a new name on the Old Clachlet Jug, lan Baines 
progressing from bronze last time to gold this. With neat symmetry, the Shaw/Smith pairing who won by half a point in 
2000/01 were defeated by the same impossibly small margin this time. The most startling performance came from 
Graham “| think | was on drugs last year’ Benny, with his rise from boobydom to third. This year's booby — one of Mr 
McNeish's early works — went to Harry Ingram, his fourth such award. Harry’s been an enduring friend of the quiz but 
has had nae luck healthwise of late: TAC wishes him well. Mention must also be made of Fiona Porter's excellent 
progress to fourth, and of half-centuries on debut by Artz/Grewar and Craig. Thanks all who entered. 65% lan Baines, 
65 Peter Shaw / Bruce Smith, 62% Graham Benny, 55 Fiona Porter, 51 Rebekka Artz / Gavin Grewar, 51 Keith Craig, 
47 Wolf Gruellich, 45% lan Jones, 43 Barbara Jones, 41% Paul Caban / Alastair Matthewson, 41 Rob Pearson, 40 
Stuart Benn / Barbara Brodie, 38% Bev Barratt, 36 Andy Mayhew, 30% Christopher Horton, 28 Gary Westwood, 22% 
James Gordon, 16 Mike Jacobs, 16 Dewi Jones, 4% Harry Ingram. 
ta in 2001 ... which Munro did Stephen Broughton, Mark Peacock and Judy Laidlaw come close to bagging? Points 
for Cairn of Claise or Carn an Tuirc (but not for Lochnagar, a typical example of vague media reporting). A Cessna 172 
containing these three people plus an unnamed 38-year-old crashed at about 960m on the plateau on 25/1/01. All four 
survived. JG reports having skied past the wreckage four days later and gives the grid ref as 43/190802. 
ib ... what high point was bought for £40,002.50 per metre? Creag Bhan, the 100m summit of Gigha. This was bought 
by the islanders for £4,000,250, comprising £3.5 million from the Scottish Land Fund (£1 million repayable), £500,000 from 
Highlands and Islands Enterprise and £250 from an anonymous donor who wanted to nudge the bid over £4m. 
ic ... what 330m pinnacte was listed? The Post Office Tower proved a popular wrong guess. Correct was the beautiful 
Emley Moor TV mast in Yorkshire, 110/223129, listed (in the preservation sense) by English Heritage in November. 
id... what connected Ben Macdui and Spizzenergi? This seemed to neatly split the quizzers into those who had never 
heard of Spizzenergi and those who owned their entire back catalogue. The Spizzles (also variously known as Athletico 
Spizz 80 and Spizzoil) were a new wave band whose most notable hit (in 1979) was the Star Trek-inspired Where's Captain 
Kirk? And on 26/3/01 a USAF F15 jet crashed close to the top of Ben Macdui. Its two-man crew included Capt Kirk Jones. 
te ...on Ben Nevis, who fell down Green Gully in March? David Hewitt. No, not that one, although the incident did lead 
to TAC’s editor receiving several Mark Twain-esque calls and emails, especially since the namesake was also an agesake, 
39. The man in question came from Morecambe and seemed to survive. TAC would like an interview, so if anyone knows him, 
please say we're keen to get in touch. Oh, and thanks to Andrew McCloy for the cutting of a fierce-looking Dave Hewitt 
of Chesterfield who likes dressing up in Sealed Knot kit. (Which at least is better than dressing up in Slipknot kit.) 
if ... where were Macieish, Moffat, Matheson and Munro proposed as classes of hill? That no one got this perhaps 
reflects the decline in popularity of Who wants to be a millionaire?, as a similar question last year was answered by 
several quizzers. The TV question (27/1/01) asked which of these names applied to Scottish mountains over 3000ft. 
1g ... which one was selected? Moffat, chosen by a contestant named Ravinda who thus failed to win £64,000. Chris 
Tarrant then pronounced the correct answer as “Monroe”, which should at least have amused any Marilynbaggers watching. 
th ... and where did Ashworth, Beardsell and Corbett feature as classes? Difficult. These were families featured in the 
March 2001 ITV series Time of our lives. The Bs were working class, the As middle class and the Cs pretty toffish, with 
Johnnie Corbett also going by the name of Lord Rowallan. Only GB knew this. 
ii... which English Nuttalls suffered because of a map-reading error? Nothing to do with Anne and John Nuttall's list 
of 2000ft summits, you'll not be surprised to hear. Wayne and Julie Nuttall farm at Punderland in Cumbria (89/054284), 
and in April 2001 dear old MAFF waltzed in and slaughtered 300 lambs and 200 ewes, along with the Nuttalls’ pet pig. 
Foot and mouth, of course — except that MAFF later admitted that two grid ref digits had been transposed such that the 
real target was “100 miles away” in County Durham. MAFF never owned up to the real grid ref. 
14j ... who spent £20 million on maps they already had? The Automobile Association (or Centrica, which owns the 
AA), who agreed to pay the OS this sum for having copied maps as far back as 1990. Will the OS use the dosh to freeze 
map prices or even to fund new surveys and more accurate spot heights etc? Aye, that'll be right. 
1k... with reference toTGO Nov 2001, complete the sequence: Sow of Atholl, Boar of Badenoch, __? The sublime Pig 
of the Jarkness — sounds like something out of Tolkien but was actually a TGO misprint (p85) for the Rig of the Jarkness 
— of Glen Trool. Beware the Pig of the Jarkness, the jaws that bite, the claws that catch! Well spotted KC, Bu, AM. 

.. who were the first to discover a sheersided monolith? Er ... yon pre-humanoid ape things in that old Kubrick movie. 


2a In September 2001, an Antipodean earthquake struck the hill with the world’s longest single-word name. How many 
As got a good shaking, and how many Ks? Taumatawhakatangihangakoauauotamateapokaiwhenuakitanatahu is a 
hill on New Zealand's North Island. It has 57 letters including 18 As and 4 Ks. 

2b What links Jongsong, Zapaleri, Sabinio, Naafkopf? They all stand at the junc- 
tion of three international borders. Jongsong 7459m: China/India/Nepal; Zapaleri 
5683m: Argentina/Bolivia/Peru; Sabinio 3647m: Rwanda/Uganda/Democratic Republic 
of Congo; Naafkopf 2570m: Austria/Liechtenstein/Switzerland. 

2c In 2001, what gear came safely back from Everest but hit trouble on a south 
London sports ground? Justin Langer’s batting helmet, on which was written “Give 
the Poms a thrashing” and on which JL was whacked by Andy Caddick at the Oval, 

causing him to retire hurt for 102. It had also been to Everest with an Aussie expedition. 

2d Despite early attempts to harmonise triangulation officially, Ordnance Survey ear 
area mapping authorities began introducing numerous landmarks and docu- 

menting easy navigation. Which country? Read the first letter of each word... Afghanistan, as deduced by RP and PS/BS. 


3a This lightning storm /This tidal wave /This ___/|’m not afraid [2001] avalanche, from /mitation of Life, REM. 

3b Like roses grow in a churchyard / Her skin as white as the milk / Just like a _ / Under a Manila silk [1994] 
Sherpa Tenzing, from Pale Movie, Saint Etienne. 

3c We're going over the country/Andinto___ /To look for a home [1997] the Highlands, Planets, Teenage Fanclub. 
3d Tuba players now rehearse around the ‘agpale / And the at a profit sells road maps for the soul [1965] 
Easy for the old electric folkies: National Bank, from Tombstone Blues, Bob Dylan. 


f leaves from Oban every day / And passes __ on. fe 1980s] Tobermory, from The Island of 
Tiree, by Moira Kerr (Hamish Maclnnes's ex bidey-in, also linked with a chap named Juan). Alan Blanco has a copy in his 
house (long story), on an undated album entitled Scotland I’m Yours. Kerr claims the terrible lyric as her own, which is maybe a 
tad foolish given its quality. Here’s another sample: When first | saw the island of Tiree / Surrounded by the great Atlantic sea / 
The sky was clear, the sun was shining down/ On the lovely sandy shoreline all around. Scotland's great cultural heritage, eh? 


4 If you were a bagging bird and could land on summits, how many 1km grid squares would you need to visit to bag: 4a 
All Munros? 279 — the square-paired Munros are Sg Alasdair / Sg Dubh Mor, Sg a’Mhadaidh / Sg a'Ghreadaidh, Bruach na 
Frithe / Am Basteir, Sg na Ciche / Garbh Chioch Mhor, An Gearanach / Stob Coire a’'Chairn. 4b All Murdos? 417. 4c All 
SMC Corbetts? 220 — no same-square hills, even though the current SMC list gives both An Stac and Beinn Mhic Cedidh as 
NM828788 (as IB, PC/AM and BJ pointed out). 4d All Grahams? 223 — Meall nan Caorach/Meall Reamhar form the only pair. 
4e Odd bird out: eagle, gannet, ptarmigan, starling, thrush? Gannet. All the others feature in hill names: Mount Eagle 
256m 26/649590, Ptarmigan 778m 56/360028, Starling Dodd 633m 89/141157, Ben Thrush 456m 58/985058. 

4f Which of the following has Vanessa Tube not been on: (i) An Cruachan 435m, (ii) Beinn a’Chuirn 603m, (iii) Meikle Bin 
570m, (iv) Sgor Dubh 741m? A Vanessa tube is the mould used by the OS to make cylindrical trig pillars — the more recent 
type, often with five-digit benchplate numbers. Only one of these hills has an old-style square-sided non-VT trig: Meikle Bin. 
4g How high is Height? Simple map/gazetteer work. Two options: Height in 97/4084 is approx 180m, in 98/9168 approx 520m. 
4h A dent in Tiso on a $20 million expedition. Explain. Anagram time. Nothing to do with Chris Tiso and his Everest bid. 
Rearranging the letters gives Dennis A Tito, a US bloke who paid $20 million to become the first space tourist last April. 
42 Which literary character might also be known as Cobbler Long Barrow? Arthur Dent. The Douglas Adams Memorial 
Question. The Cobbler is Ben Arthur in some (misguided) quarters of course, while the 352m Ponds Marilyn Dent used to be 
listed as Long Barrow. This being question 42 rather than 4i was a big clue, but we won't name the quizzer who confidently 
claimed to have spotted “my first typo in TAC after many years of reading...”. (Actually, there are 2.43 typos per issue.) 

5a Who said this on TV: “Either you’re one for The Great Outdoors, or you’re not. Myself, | am.” Six votes each for Muriel 
Gray, Cameron McNeish and Kylie Minogue, while two people didn't even guess. No one plumped for Hilda Ogden, who said 
this in an allegedly famous “Corrie” speech reshown last year as part of a DIY theme evening. 

5b Three men who were in the news during 2001, plus Cameron McNeish. Which one is editor-in-chief of T@O? (See 
TAC52 for pics.) (i) was executed anti-Taliban leader Abdul Haq, (ii) was Bill Maynard, (iii) was old Cammie himself, while 
(iv) was Sinn Fein politician Alex Maskey. The cheery Maynard was clearly the easiest, so we tried to replace him with the newly- 
bearded Chick Young, but no up-to-date pics of the Sportscene McNeishalike were 
available when TAC52 went to press. 

5c In what context is Merrick a Sutherland Donaid? Donald Sutherland played a 
character named Merrick in the 1992 movie Buffy the Vampire Slayer. 

5d What name links Arthur Paul in 1895 and Leslie Shadboit in 1911? AC MacLaren/ 
McLaren. Archibald Campbell MacLaren scored 424, adding 363 with Arthur Paul (177) 
for Lancs vs Somerset at Taunton in 1895. MacLaren’s innings easily beat W G Grace's 
344 in 1876 as the highest ever score and remained unbeaten until Ponsford’s 429 in 
1922/23. Alastair Campbell McLaren partnered Leslie Shadbolt on the first Cuillin ridge 
traverse, 10/6/11, taking 12 hrs 20 mins. (The 1980 SMT Black Cuillin Ridge Scramblers’ 
Guide wrongly gives 1906. McLaren was a sheep farmer at Inverardran, by Crianlarich.) 


are best for B&B? Explore 155, Bristol & Bath; Explorer 336, Biggar & Broughton. Explorer 191 
proved a popular wrong guess, but that’s Banbury, Bicester & Chipping Norton (in the giddy Cotswalbions). 

5g Which popular novel features a cat reading a map on its second page? “It was on the corner of the street that he 
noticed the first sign of something peculiar — a cat reading a map” — Harry Potter and the Philosopher’s Stone, by J K 
Rowling. WG and RA/GG gave Harry Potter and the Sorcerers Stone, for which we initially docked marks as it's the title of 
the US movie. ‘But i's also the US version of the BeOk, so we put the marks Baek on. 


Ceathreamhnan, (Beinn) Eunaich, (Beinn) Ime, (Meall nan) Aighean (GB, DJ, AM fell into the Beinn nan Aighenan trap), 
(Stob na) Broige, (Meall) Chuaich, (Meall nan) Eun, (Beinn) lutharn (Mhor). Top tries included Sgor |utharn and A’Chioch. 


6a Where [in TAC] might you encounter the slightly phosphorescent man and the inconsequential man? On Ben Alder 

and on Lochnagar — TAC7, p10. 

6b In a charity impaling event proposed by TAC, how much would each impaling raise? 10p — TAC8, p2. 

6c According to Reg, what are “a healthy outdoor pursuit”? Fags — TAC8, p4. 

6d Which book was referred to as “vastly overpriced”, “hardcore material”, likely to induce “perverted longing”? The 

Best Hillwalking in Scotland, by Cameron McNeish, as described by Gordon Smith, TAC8, p8. Was a good issue, TAC8. 

6e In the first 50 TACs, which four Munros were named in full 50 or more times? Ben Nevis, Ben Lomond and Lochnagar, 

plus Ben Macdui — named 49 times this way plus eight as Beinn Macdhui. Gaim Gorm / Cairngorms was a distraction. 
‘bagged in TAC51? Carn Bhac / Beinn Liath 

Mhor Fannaich. Sguir a'Chaorachain was named in TAC51 (p13), but it was the Applecross Corbett, not the Monar Munro. 

6g What is TAC’s highest unbagged Munro? A remarkably high one: CMD (abbreviated to preserve its status). 

6h How many of TAC’s first 1000 pages were filled by Murdo Munto’s cartoon Strip? 51:a double-page spread in TAC7, 1% 

pages in TAC21, just a half in TACSO, and one page every other time. The two eighth- page chunks in TAC27 don't really count. 

6i Which two of Murdo Munro’s female friends have never appeared i in TAC: Hilary Steppe, Anna ally Forth, 

Fiona Sgurr, Molly Munro, Cassandra, Myrtle? Anna Purna and Fiona Sgurr (we think). The others appeared in TAC8 p13 

(HS), TAC11 p10 (SF), TAC22 p16 (MM and Cassie baby) and — for Myrtle the sheep — a whole flock of times eg TAC10 p7. 

6] Which two have never been reviewed in’ iblic toilets, packe crisps, football programmes, SMC journal, wall 

chart, bothy, watch, TV quiz show, art exhil < ime? Football progs and TV quiz. The others 

were in TAC17 p13, TAC21 p16, TAC29 pp6-7, TAC28 pp7-8 (and TAC34 p13), TAC8 p17 (and TAC18 p7), TAC23 p14, 

TAC44 p20, TAC48 p7 and TAC13 pp14-15. 11 /continued bottom page 13/ 
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As has been remarked in these pages previously, in the decade-plus of its existence TAC has never had any genuine rival- 
cum-imitator. Hence no duality, creative or otherwise, has sprung up along the lines of Oasis versus Blur, Henman versus 
Rusedski or — er — TGO versus Trail. A shame, as a second stallion kicking wildly in the angry stable might prove 
stimulating (or at least entertainingly noisy). Occasionally, however, something vaguely similar does stumble into view 
— a home-produced zine that recoils from the world of commerce and gloss. One such distantly kindred spirit is Loose 
Scree, and it merits a review — not least because any such standing-start venture deserves whatever publicity it can find. 


LOOSE SCREE is a bimonthly A5-size publication run- 
ning to around 40 pages. According to its own editorial 
description, it occupies a conceptual space somewhere 
“between a club newsletter and the national glossies.” As 
for the target readership, the colours are firmly nailed to 
the mast — it is aimed at, and largely written by, “Bumb- 
lies, Charismatic Old Farts and Climbing’s Bedrock.” 

My review copies are from November 2001 and January 
2002 and, if they are at all typical, Loose Scree is certainly 
hitting its mark. A lot of space is devoted to personal 
accounts of long-ago epics. Michael Greene’s “A Day in 
the Cuillin” opens in typical manner: “In April 1948 I 
was demobilised after serving for three years in the Royal 
Navy during which time there had been too few opportun- 
ities for any climbing ...” Other pages are faintly lumi- 
nescent with the dim but nevertheless rosy glow of better, 
bygone days. Roger Bland’s “Escaping to the Freedom of 
the Fells” gives the overall tone with a single sentence: “I 
had a card from my old scout master (now over 90) which 
recollected his gratitude in the late 1940’s when IJ had 
apparently carried his greatcoat up Skiddaw for him.” In 
places, you can hardly turn a page without finding another 
mention of tricouni nails and hemp ropes. 

But it’s not all reminiscence. Loose Scree’s contributors 
are still climbing, albeit with their outings now enlivened 
by angina, hypertension and failing eyesight as well as the 
inevitable dodgy knees. Some modification of aspiration is 
required in these circumstances and I enjoyed the self- 
deprecating detail given in “Zimmer Rats”. Climbing, 
stances no longer involve “standing on a sloping foot- 
hold tied on by a piece of line barely down the back of a 
small, loose flake” — they are now “large enough for tea 
and sandwiches and, if the day be warm, a doze after- 
wards.” In general, modern climbing trends are viewed 
with weary amusement. Things are (of course) too easy for 
today’s brightly-clad young climbers: “Where now are 
the guidebooks of yesteryear which identified the moun- 
tain and then advised ‘1000ft straight up’?” 

There is one book review — an adulatory piece on The 
Wilderness World of Cameron McNeish which was a 


ly there has been little published about the hills of 
Norway, even in Norwegian. I’ve managed to acquire 
a small collection of Norwegian hill books, some very 
good indeed, but vast areas await the pitter-patter of the 
guidebook writer’s feet. This, though, is no bad thing, 
ensuring that a spirit of exploration is still required. 

| must declare an interest here. | believe that Norway 
is an all-but perfect venue for the walker: full of hills 
just on the boundary of technical climbs, yet accessible 
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startling change of viewpoint for this war-weary TACer. 
And the mixture is completed with a few poems, a little 
fiction, and some well-chosen extracts from nineteenth- 
century climbing books. Oh, and there’s the occasional 
double entendre to gladden Gordon Smith’s heart: “He 
asked if I would like to see his Friend. I nodded wanly. 
He produced it. It was enormous ...” 

Where do I find fault? Well, the magazine’s back page 
does declare that it “has a co-ordinator not an editor,” but 
a little more proof-reading would have improved read- 
ability enormously. Commas often seem to have been 
scattered in random handfuls — this makes reading, diffi- 
cult; and re-reading, a necessity. And I think I detect signs 
of a scanner and optical character recognition software 
in the occasional uncorrected substitution of “1” for “T’”. 

There’s a lot of good, often amusing writing, but many 
of the contributors spent their formative years in an era 
when arch polysyllabic humour was considered the 
apogee of humorous climbing writing. This is difficult 
stuff to do well, though, and a little goes a very long 
way. (And I do realise that I’m very much in danger of 
playing Mr Pot to Loose Scree’s large Kettle family here.) 
So phrases like “their first attempt to essay the [climb]” 
and “divesting his bowels” might have been better not 
essayed in the first place. 

Overall, I enjoyed my time with Loose Scree, although 
it won’t become a habit for me — these folk are fine folk, 
but not really my kind of folk. Still, I’m glad to hear from 
the Charismatic Old Farts, and glad to see that they’re 
enjoying themselves so much. 

I hope to be one myself, some day. 


Review: Grant Hutchison 


Loose Scree is available from Barry Imeson, 2 Highgreen, Tarset, 
Bellingham, Northumberland, NE48 1RP. An A5 SAE (33p) brings 
a free copy. A donation (“say £10”) is welcome — this gets your 
name on the acknowledgements list. Cheques to Barry lmeson. 


to folk with a lot of hillcraft and no technical gear. Al- 
though most hills can be done in a day, the outcome of 
a walk is often in doubt as you never quite know if 
you're going to be stopped by some hidden technical- 
ity. And not only is there a superfluity of Cuillins and 
An Teallachs over there, but glens forested in Scots 
pine and birch surround numerous small farms. Oh, and 
no access problems, either. 

Now the writers are filling the vast void of a 1300km 
mountain range in Western Europe, and the latest and 
so far best English-language guidebook has been 
published by Rother. Norway South is only a summary 
of available delights and covers a huge area, both physi- 
cally and in type of walking. It’s a sampler, barely 
scratching the scratches. There are still plenty of holes 


_ left for the explorer. 
12 


The book is a pack-friendly paperback. After a short and 
very useful introduction with the usual travellers’ infor- 
mation, 50 chapters describe walks ranging from multi- 
day hut tours and 2000m peaks to short trips to water- 
falls and long gentle glen walks. The book is packed with 
well-reproduced colour photographs and each chapter has 
a clear summary map: quite detailed and beautifully 
drawn. Although insufficient for navigation, these allow 
routes to be appraised at a glance while making them 
easier to follow on the Statens Kartverk 1:50000 maps. 
This is important, as few features are named on Norwe- 
gian “OS” maps and following the route from text, even in 
English, is difficult. 

The walks are graded, by colour. Short easy trips are 
blue, most of the rest are red and the big hills are black. 
Atypical Scottish hill day would be red. All routes requir- 
ing a night out use one of the famous huts, another good 
thing about Norway. Imagine bothies with better facilities 
than more than a few hotels. Many routes make good ski 
tours as well, but the original edition of the book was 
aimed at the alpine hillwalker, normally to be found on 
the signposted trails of Austria and Bavaria. As Norway's 
ungroomed trails are somewhat closer to the back of 
Liathach than the woods of Oetztal, this would have pre- 
sented the original readership with quite a culture shock. 

Norwegians have only recently embraced peak-bagging, 
so most “tours” are along the glens. The routes are 
waymarked by cairns and a faint erosion trail across the 
tundra or through the forest. Anyone struggling through 
the birch scrub will be grateful for such aid. (Wheesht! — 
The guy on pp14-15 will take that as TAC editorial pol- 
icy — jumpy Ed.) The book contains a balance of 
these traditional routes and a scattering of summit trips. 

Areas covered include the granite plateau of Roga- 
land with the honeypot of the Prekestol, although that 
other base-jumpers paradise, Kjerag, is strangely miss- 
ing. (Kjerag is a 1000m vertical granite crag with a deep 


gully containing a huge wedged chockstone. The idea 
is to walk over the void on the chockstone.) From 
Rogaland the hills stretch into the high plateau of 
Hardangervidda, aka Ice Planet Hoth, home to vast herds 
of reindeer and popular for easy hut-to-hut tours. The 
place to take the kids. There then follows a smattering 
of trips on the low but steep coastal hills near Bergen, 
easily accessed by ferry from Newcastle, before the 
bulk of the book is rightfully devoted to the Jotunheimen 
and Rondane ranges. Galdhgppigen and Glittertind get 
a chapter (and a good explanation of which is currently 
higher), the relatively neglected Gausdal Vestfjell is well 
covered and the book is rounded off with some pleasant 
hut tours in the forests of Telemark and Gudbrandsdal. 

One problem is that the area covered is bigger than 
the Highlands, and wilder. The walks are thinly scatter- 
ed and some areas are missing, eg the Femund nation- 
al park on the Swedish border. It would also have been 
nice to have had something around Oslo, where good 
hillwalking is accessible from the city’s tram network. 

Even a short glance shows the book to be a trans- 
lation from the German. This can grate, but it’s not too 
badly done. It would have been nice had ffel/ been 
translated to the Nordic English fel/for a British reader- 
ship, but the spirit and ethics of Norwegian hillgoing are 
well explained to those brought up in the populated Alps. 
The Scottish readership will be familiar with the degree 
of self-reliance required, while enjoying the novelty of 
soft beds and occasional dry feet after a day on the hill. 

Overall, if you can adapt to the different mindset of 
the alpine walker and the slightly Deutchlish text, this 
is a book well worth having. It’s not a comprehensive 
guidebook: the text is concise, very much of the 
“turn right at the next boulder’ variety. Enough of the 
flavour of the hill country gets through, however, and 
the beautiful photography ought to inspire you to get 
over there to smell the birch sap for yourself. 


There's an AHG 


: ong easy part was Colin Valentine Dodgson, no. 16 p n Ben More on Mull in 
October 1951, but wasn’t alone, being accompanied by his lifelong sidekick Tim Tyson, the Grasmere cobbler (as opposed to 
the Arrochar Cobbler). Tyson was shy, and didn’t submit his name. That he did complete the Munros (although not the 
Tops) is shown by an AHG piece in the Manchester Guardian, 7/11/51: “Tim admits he has missed out a number of 
the subsidiary tops, concentrating on the main tops only. ‘And don’t go writing a lot about me, either; he says.” AHG also 
wrote of the pair on 14/11/59, when they had just completed a round of dips in 463 Lakeland tarns, finishing with one 
“on the shoulder of Esk Pike”. This latter article confirms the earlier Munro completion: “Mr Tyson ... completed the ascent 
of all the 276 ‘Munros’ in Scotland ... several years ago (nearly always in winter) and kept his mouth shut about it.” More 
on missing or misplaced Barly Munroists in TAGs soon. 
Te What big thing « is Be fiford both f: ) iff 19517 They failed to reach the top of 
Everest. The Dane Larsen, with 12 renee abandoned just below the ‘North Col, while Riddiford was part of Shipton’s 
British reconnaissance expedition, attempting an DSpace via Bey Western Cwm. 


days of _— aioneve coreeeeennt one er: comprising eae and Anne Tewnion, John Black, John Bradburn and 


James Giieve was overwhelmed ay a ee storm while ers = cross eee Corrour Lone to Ben Alder Cottage. 
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(7) Marrival (Arrival no) et ABBA album before The Album; Marrival is on North Uist, 18/808700). ‘8k First 
‘4 1,2) ‘The Noup (Then up, Foula, 4/954375). 81 Ban Tam from this ground (8) Broadford (Bradford City FC are 
nicknamed the Bantams). 8m Meateater (7) Dunvegan (Unvegan — a joke that’s been waiting to be made in TAC for years). 


TACS2, p17, saw the editor take a swipe at Richard 
Gilbert concerning the latter's letter in the Dec 2001 issue 
of High Mountain Sports (reproduced opposite, for 
completeness). Mr Gilbert was duly offered a right-to- 
reply slot this time round; here's what he has to say: 


IT IS A SORRY state of affairs when an editor is unable to 
debate a point sensibly and responds to an issue about which 
he does not agree with a tissue of lies and a page of person- 
al insults against another writer. In this case me. Reluctantly 
I must fight my corner as those who are slighted are invited 
to do on page 11 of TACS2. 

In the letters page of December’s High I expressed con- 
cern that if the pastime of Marilynbagging gains pace there 
could be opposition from the warden and other bird 
researchers on St Kilda. I was responding to an article by 
Kevin Borman on Marilynbagging and the feat of Ann 
Bowker. I only mentioned Ann Bowker to put the letter in 
context and to remind readers about Kevin’s article two 
months earlier. The point of my letter was to raise the poss- 
ibility of a conservation conflict, nothing else. 

Dave Hewitt wrote that I had “roundly slagged” Ann 
Bowker. What complete and utter nonsense. I would not 
dream of criticising Ann, indeed I have always been a 
great fan of hers and am full of admiration for her pheno- 
menal achievements. I have always championed the cause 
of those who have performed outstanding feats in the hills, 
hence my articles over the years on Mike Cudahy, Hugh 
Symonds, Andy Hyslop, Martin Moran, Colin Dodgson 
etc. Ann Bowker replied to my letter in February’s High and 
made some very valid points without any of DH’s histrionics. 

Does DH object to my sentence: “The NTS, SNH and the 
warden in residence in the summer months, not to mention 
natural historians the world over, would take a very dim 
view of anyone disturbing the birds just to boost their ego”? 
The word “ego” is not used in a derogatory sense — the 
Oxford Dictionary definition is “self esteem” and obviously 
anyone who completes the Munros, Marilyns, a hard rock 
climb, the Cuillin Ridge, a novel etc is going to get a kick 
of adrenaline and an ego boost. And why not, they deserve 
it. This is different from an ego trip (which DH actually 
accuses me of), and I am astonished a so-called editor can 
confuse the terms. 

To say that my 1971 Memorable Munros was an “ego 
trip” is more nonsense. The book is only diary extracts of 
one man’s experiences over the Munros. It was published 
privately in typed, paperback form (just 300 copies) after 
persuasion from many friends and to try to make a little 
cash. In 1971, with Munrobagging taking off, any book on 
the Munros was snapped up by the public and it soon 
sold out. I have never claimed any literary merit for the 
book and it is unfair to judge books published 30 years ago 
by today’s criteria. Anyway, Ken Wilson spotted the cheap 
edition of Memorable Munros and republished it under 
his Diadem label, and if DH thinks Ken Wilson publishes 
books as. ego trips for his authors he is more naive than 
even I thought possible. 

Would DH have turned down an offer from Diadem to re- 
design, publish and distribute his Walking the Watershed, 
or be pleased by a magazine editor’s description of it as 
“Hewitt’s ego trip’? Of course he wouldn’t. 

How does Hewitt judge Alan Blanco’s piece in TAC52 
about collecting old copies and putting them on the inter- 
net? “Maybe it’s time to puff out our chests a bit more, be 


proud of what TAC has achieved (not sure what that is ex- 
actly) and be more confident and assertive both on and off 
line.” A clear ego boost for TAC? Surely not Dave, or will 
we see a page of invective against Blanco in the next issue? 

DH, eyes misted red with rage, was unable to see that 
my last sentence was a joke, a throwaway line to set the 
tone of the letter, a technique that is widely used in letter 
columns. I suggested, tongue in cheek, that five St Kilda 
summits might be left out of the list of Marilyns and 1547 
should be enough for anyone. It is ironic that the editor of 
a magazine that prides itself on satire and black humour 
took this literally. 

Has Hewitt been to St Kilda and met any of the scienti- 
fic staff there? I have made two trips to St Kilda, including 
a week’s camping on Hirta. In the evenings we talked at 
length to the warden and many eminent zoologists from 
all over the world in the Puff Inn, and they were all protec- 
tionist. If Hewitt ever goes to St Kilda with his gung-ho 
attitude to wildlife, he might find himself suspended by 
his prehensile toes over the precipice of Conachair, by a 
rope of twisted grass and heather. (Joke Dave, don’t worry!) 

DH writes “this is arguably the most offensive letter in a 
glossy hill mag this year”. Come off it Dave, if you really 
think this you must lead a very sad and sheltered life. In 
the real world, Dave, there are those who think the welfare 
of animals on a World Heritage Site is more important 
than ticking summits. You should realise this instead of 
stamping your foot like a petulant child. 

In between DH’s paragraphs of diatribe he makes a valid 
point that access might be allowed outside the breeding 
season. Yes, that might solve some of the problems, but the 
summit ridge of Dun is a fragile honeycomb of puffin burrows 
which collapse when trodden on, a difficult one to resolve. 

Now we come to the outrageous, and completely irrel- 
evant, personal abuse and character assassination which 
DH heaps on me. This deeply angers and hurts me and, 
again, although I hate rancour between fellow hillgoers, I 
must attempt to put the record straight. Firstly, DH slamm- 
ed my access and conservation credentials by likening me 
to “Disgusted of Tunbridge Wells” and to Mary White- 
house. That is an unfounded slur on me for which he should 
apologise. If he knew me he would know that my actions, 
views and beliefs are totally opposite to that dreadful woman. 
“Stalinist loopiness” is another ridiculous and unfortunate 
term that is an insult to the millions who died under that 
regime. It is no good DH trying to say that his insults are 
jokes. When used against rugger-playing friends as hearty 
banter in private, with no offence meant, they might be 
acceptable, but in public against a complete stranger they 
are rude and insensitive. 

Throughout my life I have been a passionate and un- 
compromising fighter for access and conservation. I was - 
one of the few who fought desperately to save the Grudie 
and Talladale rivers and Loch a’Bhraoin from the hydro 
developers. I attended the Public Inquiry at Gairloch in 
1997 and was one of only three individuals to speak out 
against the Shieldaig hydro scheme. I am now actively 
gathering support from hillgoers throughout Britain to 


: oppose HLP’s new plans when they are published. 


“lL would not dream of criticising Ann” — the High letter: 


Dear Sir — | was very concerned to read in High Society 
that the pastime of bagging Marilyns (hills in Britain with a 
drop of 150m on each side) may be gathering pace. 
Apparently Anne [sic] Bowker has only 14 more Marilyns 
out of a total of 1552 to complete. 

Anyone who completes the Marilyns will have to ascend 
the spectacular sea stacks Stac Lee, Stac an Armin and 
Boreray in the St Kilda group, 40 miles west of the Isle of 
Harris. St Kilda is a World Heritage Site and the gannetry on 
the stacks is one of the largest in the world. The NTS, SNH 
and the warden in residence in the summer months, not to 
mention natural historians the world over, would take a very 
dim view of anyone disturbing the birds just to boost their 
ego. Likewise two other islands in the St Kilda group, Dun 
178m and Soay 378m are out of bounds to visitors for 
conservation reasons. Perhaps these five summits could 
be left out of the official list of the Marilyns, after all 1547 
should be enough for anyone. — Richard Gilbert, York 


Yes, Dave Hewitt, Shieldaig Forest noted for Baosbheinn, a 
magnificent Corbett. Yet you say I have no interest in hills 
below 3000ft. Where were you at the Inquiry? Giving a 
presentation of objections on behalf of TAC? I don’t think 
so. But I suppose that is not very surprising considering 
that you edit a magazine that supports red painted arrows 
on the Cuillin Ridge. (Eh? See p7 for the latest of several 
recent opinion pieces — as opposed to editorials — on 
the subject of on-hill markings — Ed.) 

Incidentally, I must point out that in your article on p13 
of TAC52 you make some errors in your piece about the 
Wester Ross hydro scheme. HLP’s new proposal is not the 
same as the old, it also encompasses Loch na h-Oidhche, 
under Beinn an Eoin, and will involve the building of 
two turbine houses. The public have five weeks, not four, 
to respond following the date of HLP’s first advertisement. 
I have written articles on the deplorable nature of the 
scheme in High, TGO, a forthcoming BMC website and 
several newsletters from some of the largest climbing 
and walking clubs in the country, offering to send the details 
to anyone who wishes to object, giving the name and ad- 
dress of the person to write to at Scottish Executive, and a list 
of the important points that they might like to make, just as 
soon as HLP publish [their plans]. So far I have well over 
100 potential objectors on my books. Naturally, if any TAC 
readers want to go on the list would they send me a SAE 
please? [Stac Polly, Crayke, York, YO6 4TB.] 

For over ten years I served on the Access and Conserva- 
tion Committee of the BMC. Countless weekends and even- 
ings spent fighting access issues. Under the chairmanship 
of the late Peter Mould we lobbied MPs and put maximum 
pressure on the government to introduce the Right to Roam. 
Working closely with the Ramblers’ Association we prepar- 
ed a draft access bill which was presented to the new 
Labour government to speed up the implementation of the 
bill. Another initiative, together with the RA, MCofS and 
COLA, was the British Upland Footpath Trust, which raised 
money and stimulated hundreds of miles of repair to badly 
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Hearty banter with rugger-playing friends 


eroded paths in the hills, footpaths which you may have 
used yourself Dave. 

Next we come to the second package of lies. “Most lower 
hills are not worthwhile in Gilbert’s eyes” and “Gilbert has 
never been a fan of sub-Munro tops”. I must answer this 
although I cannot see what it has to do with being allowed 
to make a comment on gannets on Stac Lee. Would my views 
be any more valid if, like DH, I had climbed all the Donalds? 

Just what does DH think I’ve been doing since completing 
the Munros in 1971? Exploring and taking great pleasure in 
lesser peaks including finishing the English and most of 
the Welsh 2000s, making over 100 ascents of Whernside and 
30 rounds of the Yorkshire Three Peaks etc. In my book 
Exploring the Far North West of Scotland [reviewed, TAC20, 
p11] I describe the ascent of many peaks between Kyle and 
Cape Wrath, 35 over 3000ft and 52 below. 

Thirdly, “the seeds of [RG’s] elitism were already sprout- 
ing 37 years ago”. So, is it elitist to suggest zoologists might 
be concerned about Marilynbaggers disturbing gannets or 
puffins in their natural habitats? You try hard for a smear here 
Dave but it doesn’t wash. I have been accused of introducing, 
every Tom, Dick and Harry to the hills, but never of elitism. 

It goes on and on: “the Gilbert of 2001 is a timid, reined- 
in creature”. Half right there Dave. For the last three years 
I have been on kidney dialysis three times a week in hosp- 
ital which certainly reins me in. But “timid” — I hope not 
with many hills climbed between dialysis sessions includ- 
ing the full An Teallach traverse and sections of the Cuillin. 
Pathetic perhaps by Big Walks standards, but the ageing 
process comes to us all Dave as you will find out. 

I hope readers of TAC are now beginning to understand 
that the vile slurs of their editor do strike home and hurt, 
and they are based on complete lies. This is not just mis- 
chievous but cruel. In an attempt to set the record straight 
I have replied robustly. Can anyone ever again believe what 
Hewitt says in his magazine? — Richard Gilbert 
Ed. — Richard Gilbert is entitled to his reply space and | 
have no wish to bicker at length here. Some readers will 
doubtless agree with his points, others will laugh heartily at 
them, and that's fine. The bulk of subsequent comment, if 
there is to be any, must come via letters to TAC54 and be- 
yond. (In fact see pp17-18 here for initial responses.) 

RG should perhaps be challenged re his habit of partial 
quoting — eg | did indeed write that “Gilbert has never been 
a fan of sub-Munro tops”, but continued: “mind you, unless 
they're in his beloved Assynt or Coigach”. | also wrote “New 
Stalinist loopiness”. And as for “You say | have no interest 
in hills below 3000ft’, what | actually wrote was this (as later 
quoted by RG): “...most lower hills are not worthwhile in 
Gilbert's eyes”. This referred directly to RG's line about Fionn 
Bheinn and Moruisg: “If the mountains had been just below 
3000ft rather than just above they would hardly merit a men- 
tion.” But I'll let all that go. 

| must respond to a few points however, first re Walking the 
Watershed. The question did cross my mind circa 1994: 
what if some glossy publisher were to offer a snazzy pro- 
duction of the book. | had no publisher in mind when think- 
ing this, not Ken Wilson nor anyone else, but | felt then and 
feel now that | would have declined such an offer. Small 
might not always be beautiful, but it’s often quite nice, and | 
can't conceive of ever being as pleased with any coffee- 
table photography as | was with Chris Tyler's line drawings. 
I'd also disagree with TAC being seen as “his [ie my] maga- 
zine”. All readers — whether dipper-inners or cover-to- 
coverers — should see themselves as having a stake in 
what has always been intended as a “people’s magazine”. 
Sorry — lapsed into New Leninism there. 


Letter You 


As for: “...it is unfair to judge books published 30 years ago 
by today's criteria”, this is an interesting notion. Is Catch-22 
(published 1961) not to be assessed using any method or 
form of words dating from, say, post-1990? Tricky, if so. And 
what of Shakespeare? 

This is all nitpicking, though, and I’m not narked about what 
RG wrote — he’s entitled to say what he likes and it's good 
to see a writer responding “in medium”. My one genuine 
gripe concerns his playing of the health card. Just like any 
right-minded walker, writer or plain human being, | wish RG 
many long and happy hill days and sympathise greatly over 
his kidney problems. But — and this will inevitably sound 
harsh even though it's not meant as such — it's really not on 
for him to invoke these in an unassociated dispute over the 
written word. Had the piece in TAC52 heartlessly slagged 
him for being ill, then he would have had every right to 
pursue the subject. There was no mention of RG's health in 
TAC52 however, nor in previous issues, even though it’s been 


known about (and has prompted widespread sympathy) for 
a good while. TAC might do black humour, but there are 
limits. And it's a basic tenet of lit crit that so long as any writer 
is putting material into the public domain — be it books, 
articles or letters — then his/her work should be criticised 
on the same level(ish) playing field as everyone else's. RG 
is by no means the only writer to have featured in these 
pages at a time of fragile health, or when subject to “the 
ageing process’. Indeed | can think of one who wrote pro- 
lifically and superbly in his last days while making no 
reference to his illness and without expecting any critical 
or editorial favours had his stuff not actually been any 
good. So it irks me to be cast as playing on RG’s health 
when the current spat started via a piece (arguably ill 
judged, although RG evidently thinks not) written by him. 

Oh, and finally: “...rugger-playing friends’. | refer RG to Pro- 
fessor Perkin Warbeck's fine TAC44 feature “23 Differences 
Between Hillwalking and Rugby”. Now that is editorial policy. 


Sir, 


| have had an interest in the activities of 


the 


Scottish Rights of Way and Access 


Society for 53 years and, curiously, have 
never been invited to a wine and cheese 
party ... for the simple reason that there 
never has been one! Yet TAC recently 
suggested (TAC51, p16) that we were 
engaged in such an activity instead of 
removing a plastic bag from a sign near 
Auch during the foot and mouth disease 
crisis. We had better things to do. 


We were engaged throughout the 
crisis in dealing with an average of 
68 calls a week about access. 


We use our money for positive work 
such as erecting signposts, not driv- 
ing all the way from Edinburgh to 
Tyndrum to execute what is the re- 
sponsibility of the Local Authority 
(LA). We are agents to LAs in 
signposting work and do not seek 
to usurp the duties of their staff. 


Whilst the writer of the article 
questions what we do and implied, 
Holy Willie-like, that his approach 
is the correct one (no Wwe didn't — it 
just seemed an effective method — 
Ed, on behalf of the Reclaimers), we 
were putting pressure on LAs and 
the Scottish Executive to deal with 
unacceptable responses to the crisis. 


Whilst unaware of the presence 
of any of the Reclaimers during the 
digging of the last 1600 holes for 
signposts or the last four bridges 
built or repaired by the Society, we 
would never dream of suggesting 
that the Reclaimers were indulg- 
ing in wine and cheese evenings. 
Comments of this kind, based on 
ignorance, are fundamentally cheap 
and destructive. 


“The AWFUL corRie” I catlit! 


Cheese and whine party 


@ Contributions to our ongoing 
work on behalf of the public, 
whether route clearance, route 
surveys, bridge work or sign- 
posting, are always welcome. So 
far, we have survived for 156 
years without holding a wine and 
cheese evening. Can the Re- 
claimers say the same? 


Yours, 

Sandy Valentine 

Secretary, Scottish Rights of Way and 
Access Society, Edinburgh 


Ed. — There will be a few Reclaimers 
Revisted events this spring/summer, 
largely to check that various estates 
and farms do not try to re-use any 
of last year's closure signs during 
the lambing season, or block legal 
access by again black-bagging RoW 
signs. The sites due for unannounced 
visits will be decided at a Reclaimers 
cheese and wine evening to be held 
in April. Anyone wishing to attend 
should contact the group via TAC. 


Bete Sa ae PETE sy RS aE 
Dear TAC, 


As a lifelong reader, | am disappoint- 
ed that you would let Blanco get 
away with putting the boot into the 
Mountaineering Council of Scotland 
in his otherwise excellent article in 
TACS1 (pS). Alan is a boyhood hero 
and | have always enjoyed his liter- 
ary efforts, especially when tucked 
up in bed with a nice mug of cocoa. 
| admit that we did try our best to 
provide details of where walkers and 
climbers could go without encounter- 
ing barricades and hostile notices. 
Not everyone is a brave reclaimist 
and some of us timid souls just 
wanted to go for a nice walk without 
upsetting the neighbours. If it direct- 
ed business to those communities 
that tried hardest to meet visitor 
needs | regard that as a bonus. 

We were also involved in drawing 
up the risk analysis process and 
Comeback Code, the tools used to 


16 


get back to normality, and in pushing 
local authorities and land managers to 
use them properly. |am sure that Blanco 
was as gobsmacked as | was that 
some farmers and landowners tried to 
use FMD to unjustifiably deny access 
and turn the clock back. Smart move? 
Weel, they ken noo! 

And what better time to get people 
to read our development plan? — 
when they are voluntarily refraining 
from exercising their rights of access, 
and stuck in the house. It is a stunning 
read, by the way! No apology needed, 
but a wee dram would be appreciated. 


Yours, 

John Donohoe 
President, Mountaineering Council of 
Scotland, Perth 


Dear TAC, 


Simon Blackett (TAC52, p18) stress- 
es the importance of vehicle tracks for 
the local economy. That is not in seri- 
ous dispute. However, the principle in 
any planning issue is not that there can 
be no new development, but that the 
location, construction and landscaping 
of new development are controlled in 
the public interest. 

Andrew Hyams (TAC51, p19) says 
we must press that new tracks “can 
only be cut with planning permission 
after a proper public consultation’, and 
Blackett notes that the forthcoming 
Cairngorms National Park “will un- 
doubtedly introduce the controls that 
Mr Hyams is seeking”. It needs to be 
made clear that planning permission is 
already necessary for new tracks in 
Scotland, except those for agriculture 
or forestry, and local authorities consult 
the public as with any other planning 


application. Some estates comply, such 
as Reidhaven at Slochd in 2001. Most 
do not, such as at Monar (see TACS51, 
p2). It is accepted that if one erects a 
building without planning permission, 
the local authority may enforce one to 
demolish it and reinstate the ground. 
Tracks without permission do not differ 
in principle. 

If planners recommend approval, 
the route, construction methods and 
reinstatement can all be made con- 
ditions of planning permission. A snag 
is that many planners and Scottish 
Natural Heritage staff lack sufficient 
technical expertise, but concerned 
officers are learning. The technical 
knowledge has long been available to 
make tracks with no impact other than 
a narrow gravel running surface for a 
vehicle. Some owners insist on this, 
such as Peter Straker-Smith at Priest- 
law in the Lammermuirs when the 
South of Scotland Electricity Board 
needed a new road for pylon con- 
struction to Torness and contractors 
McLarty of Crieff did a careful job. Most 
owners, however, do not attempt to 
minimise impact or maximise rein- 
statement. Inevitable consequences 
for many years are obtrusive boulders, 
bare subsoil, soil erosion and rough 
surfaces for vehicles. 

The reason why tracks for agricul- 
ture or forestry are exempt from plan- 
ning control, and likewise change of 
use in agriculture or forestry, dates 
back to the siege economy when Brit- 
ain might have lost the war. Since this 
need ended decades ago, many plan- 
ners and others wish the anomaly of 
such exemption to be removed. 


Yours, Adam Watson, 
Centre for Ecology and Hydrology, 
Banchory 


Sic a Galas ean ocr ak Viadana 
Dear TAC, 


Can | reply to the comments raised 
by Andrew Smith in TAC52 (p19) re 
the reinstatement of the Beinn a’ 
Bhuird track? The NTS engaged the 
renowned experts in this field, Swan- 
year of Crieff. This firm was engaged 
in this operation as they have over 
50 years’ experience of land engi- 
neering in rural areas. The McLarty 
family (proprietors) have, through 
many years of experience, developed 
a layering system of reinstatement 
which is exceptionally successful. 
They have done work for the majority 
of land agencies and charities and 
have been asked to train other firms 
mainly in England in their reinstate- 
ment skills. 

| would submit that if the NTS en- 
gage a firm of this calibre and expert- 
ise they are hardly “experimenting 
with our environment with a distinct 
lack of common sense and practical 
thought”. The suggestion by Smith 
that the track be left to regenerate 


naturally as an alternative to the re- 
instatement by Swanyear, as sanc- 
tioned by the NTS, is just silly. 


Yours, 
Ricky Marshall, Perth 


Ea eee 
Dear TAC, 


In TAC52 on page 11 there is the 
following editorial aside: 

Now TAC has had its share 

of harsh words to say about 

the SMC over the years 

(mainly along the lines that 

its innermost sanctum is 

inhabited by a disproportion- 

ate number of crusty old 

fossils who regard them- 

selves as a cut above the 

great unwashed). 
Well, excuse me, but the words that 
come to mind are if and only. While 
the SMC of years gone by was well 
garnished with substantial fellows 
who most certainly were a cut above 
the great unwashed (whether they 
thought so or not), the present Club 
— and most especially within the 
innermost rectum — are a bunch of 
citizens as ordinary and common- 
place as can possibly be imagined. 
If one were rash enough to try for 
an archetype, then “technology and 
fashion-obsessed germ-free post- 
adolescent yuppie” would possibly 
capture a large, though fortunately 
not disproportionate, number. Of 
office-bearers in the last decade, 
perhaps lain Smart, Bryan Fleming 
and myself (all fushionless Presi- 
dents) might have qualified for 
“crusty old fossil” badges; | can’t 
think of any others who would. 

Who else do you have in mind, Mr 
Hewitt? We should be told. (Well, 
perhaps Hamish Brown could be 
coaxed into telling a story that, as | 
understand it, concerns a dark and 
stormy New Year night, the Lagan- 
garbh hut, a past president, a woman 
and a distinct lack of welcome — Ed.) 

Perhaps in making your reference 
to “the great unwashed” you had in 
mind the excessive provision of 
washing facilities in SMC huts? No 
doubt our members are a good deal 
cleaner than they need to be. 


Yours, 
Robin N Campbell, C O F (retired) 
Cumbernauld 


PS — By the way, it was | who threw 
down the cross thingy on Maol 
Chean-dearg (see TAC passim, most 
recently TAC52, p18). | was in an 
enraged state, having fought my way 
to the summit (Hogmanay 1987) in a 
tremendous hurricane, mostly on all 
fours. When | spotted the monstrosity, 
| simply lifted it out of its bed in the 
cairn and off it went like a poorly- 
constructed paper dart down the hill. 


PL eae 
4f 


Dear TAC, 


I'm upset by the comments about the 
JMT in TAC52 (p13). First, you com- 
ment on an investment loss of 
£120,000 or so and say: “There is 
also the deeper issue of whether an 
eco-charity ought to be playing the 
markets.” What else would you have 
the JMT do with its savings? Put 
them in a sock under the bed? It's 
disappointing that such a large sum 
has gone, but | can’t see how the 
Trust can be criticised for trying to 
maximise the return on what money it 
has. Speaking as a member, | had 
always assumed the JMT was attempt- 
ing to maximise the return on its 
funds, and the stock market is (usu- 
ally) a good place to do that. It may 
have been ill-advised this time, but it 
would have been daft not to get finan- 
cial advice and to act on the advice. 
As for the “raft” of resignations — there 
have been three out of 21, which 
seems a very sparsely populated raft. 

| enjoyed the rest of TAC52 — 
as every previous TAC. I’m looking 
forward to the web versions, letting 
me see the three or so issues of the 
52 which | have missed. 


Yours, Robert Craig, Paisley 


Ed. — / take your point, but surely 
there is a question — or a concern — 
to be aired, one that isn’t receiving 
coverage elsewhere. The money 
shouldn't be bed-stashed, but there 
must be middleground short of the 
whole-hog stock market. Some trusts 
invest in safe(ish) building society 
accounts, where the chance of a large 
loss is relatively low (and the latest 
figure rumoured re JMT losses is 
£250,000 — the published accounts 
can’t come soon enough). But it's not 
just the money thing —— there seem to 
be deeper troubles, and since April 
2001 these trustees have stood 
down: Colin Eastwood, Pat Mac- 
Donald, Andy Wightman, Carole 
Ross, Irvine Butterfield, Roger Smith. 
Several area organisers have also 
gone, not all contentedly. A crowded 
raft drifting from an unhappy ship. 
aa 
Dear TAC, 


| have been sent copies of the piece 
“How many Marilyns does one need?” 
[from High Mountain Sports, Dec 
2001] together with the response in 
TACS52, p17. Having read Richard 
Gilbert's short piece | cannot see that 
it does anything other than argue that 
those in pursuit of summits spare a 
thought for the wildlife. Nor do | think ; 
the mention of Ann Bowker was any- — 
thing other than trying to set the 
context. All we are being asked to © 
do is to look at what we do and in | 
this Richard as an outdoor writer is 
being as much self-critical as he is _ 
arguing a case. 

TAC must be aware that whatever — 
one writes is always open to criticism 
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and that whether it be Munros, Corb- 
etts or whatever list you mention, their 
summiteers all get their share of 
“bagger-mania’” put-downs. Don't go 
and get overprotective of the Mari- 
lyns. | have lost count of the times | 
have been told it is all my fault that 
people climb Munros! This | always 
found very sad as | only ever set out 
to help others enjoy what | have en- 
joyed. In the end people make their 
own judgements by their own likes. But 
let the argument be kept in perspec- 
tive and impersonal. 

| do not know Ann Bowker but | do 
know that Richard Gilbert has always 
admired her and would be one of the 
first to defend her right to get out on 
the hills. As to his conservation cre- 
dentials, you need only look at his 
record of service on the conservation 
committee of the BMC. Even now he is 
doing much work to counter the pro- 
posed Shieldaig hydro scheme as well 
as spending endless time seeking to 
secure proper access under the re- 
cent legislation. This means hours of 
voluntary effort. 

As for being elitist, | for one have 
never met anyone who has given so 
freely of his time to help others. | will 
be eternally grateful for the helping 
hand when | was struggling to get 
photographs together for The High 
Mountains. Just because he was the 
first to write a book on his experiences 
of the Munros does not mean he is 
interested in little else. Far from it. | 
happen to know he spends a good 
deal of time on many lower hills, of 
which Whernside is a particular fav- 
ourite. “Timid and reined-in” is not a 
phrase that anyone | know would 
connect with his name — you are 
here speaking of a man who has done 
as much as anyone to highlight the 
problems faced by those of us who go 
to the hill, and moreover would be one 
of the first to defend the right of free 
speech in such matters. 

| am all for robust comment if it 
stimulates full, free and frank dis- 
cussion, but Ann Bowker is being 
defended as much by Richard Gilbert 
as anyone. Highly selective quota- 
tions aren't what is needed — just 
read between the lines a bit more. 
Richard Gilbert is sensitive enough to 
be hurt by such cutting comment and 
deserves better. 


Yours, Irvine Butterfield, Pitcairngreen 
Read Richard Gilbert on pp14-15 


ae ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


Your article on p17 of TAC52 re 
SNH/NTS and the St Kilda stacks 
neatly highlights yet another exam- 
ple of the concealment of territorial! 
sentiment behind so-called environ- 
mental sentiment. The fact is that 
these people do not want the public 
on what they consider to be their own 


private territory — but as often as not, 
if you are in with the right people, 
you and your dogs can have the run 
of many of these forbidden places. 


Yours, 
Jonathan de Ferranti, Newburgh 


The dogs of Stac Lee 


Dear TAC, 


| have prepared a list of all hills in the 
Scottish lowlands (the “Donald re- 
gion”) which meet the criteria for 
“Deweys” in England and Wales 
(briefly, heights in the range 500- 
609m with at least 30m drop). There 
are 249 of these (and the list includes 
60 “near misses”). | shall be very 
happy to send a copy to any TACer 
who requests one; please write to me 
at Flat 7, Avonview, 9 Downleaze, 
Stoke Bishop, Bristol, BS9 1NA. 
Please do not send an SAE as it 
may not be the right size, but a 
couple of stamps would cover costs. 


Yours, David Purchase 
aaa a ee 
Dear TAC, 


Far be it from me to jump on the 
McNeish-baiting bandwagon, but on 
p58 of his The Munro Almanac 
(1998 edition) and also on p86 of his 
The Munros (1999 edition), we are 
told correctly that the best access 
point to climb Carn Dearg, Geal- 
Charn, Aonach Beag and Beinn 
Eibhinn is Culra bothy. But the 
author's grid reference is wrong — 
he gives 355664 in both books. 

Preparing for that walk last year, 
and following the McNeish guides, | 
was surprised to discover that his 
grid ref wasn't even on the relevant 
OS sheet. | subsequently found it 
was the reference for Corrour Halt. 
How could this be? Some months 
later, all became clear. Reading p80 
of Irvine Butterfield’s The High 
Mountains, | stumbled on the small 
print of two grid refs only two lines 
apart. The reader needs no PhD in 
textual analysis to guess what the 
two grid refs were. 

Here's to big royalty cheques. 


Yours, Gordon Jarvie, Edinburgh 
ieee ee Se 
Dear TAC, 


| find | have more problems with 
Cammy’s witterings when he’s pro- 
ducing original material than when 
he’s copying. After all, the source 
he’s lifting from may be quite sound. 
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His Sunday Herald column regularly 
contradicts his remainder-shop 
Munro book in an annoying fashion. 
He has condemned in the column the 
Loch Ericht approach to the Beinn 
Eibhinn ridge (vigorously recom- 
mended in his book) and his article 
on Ben Chonzie poured scorn on the 
Invergeldie route (“How boring!”) 
when this was again the book's route 
of choice. 

His constant crassness on the 
FMD crisis was frightening. It’s one 
thing to argue that walkers don't 
carry FMD and that restrictions were 
often extreme and irrelevant. It’s an- 
other to keep shouting: “Farming is 
yesterday’s industry, tourism is the 
way forward for us all.’ This was in- 
sensitive as well as leaving me with 
an image of a Heritage Scotland of 
which the Munro Experience would 
be just another facet. 

Keep hounding him, 

David Cunningham, Edinburgh 

Pei Dire z Soe ta ei ee ol EVD 
Dear TAC, 


In the interests of well-rounded re- 
porting, | should add a few words 
about The Corbett Almanac and its 
experienced writer. On last year's 
Lowe Alpine Mountain Marathon at 
Laggan, bergsteiger extraordinaire 
McNeish completed the C course. All 
credit to him — he probably added 
some new Corbetts to his ticked list. 

Anyone who read TGO around that 
time would have seen the advert for 
the amazing folding human poop 
scoop promoted by the editorial team 
as a must-have item for your rucksack, 
to defeat the “pink toilet roll menace” 
apparently covering our hillsides. 

It was therefore with great pleasure 
that | watched Cameron McNeish 
knocking out a monster jobbie straight 
into a dry watercourse at the halfway 
camp on the LAMM — with no folding 
trowel for burying the evidence to be 
seen. So not that essential a piece of 
kit, then — especially when a perfect- 
ly good slit latrine has been dug by 
the organisers 200 metres away. 

Now I'm no expert on Scottish 
weather, but I’m not convinced that the 
dry stream-bed would have remained 
dry for long. So Cameron’s little addi- 
tion to the Highlands would soon have 
been heading down the glen, straight 
past Corrour bothy, in its water source. 


Yours, Jeremy Chadwick, Reading 


Ed. — Lovely. Here’s some recom- 
mended reading: Severin Carrell’s 
6/1/02 Independent on Sunday piece 
on the accusations of plagiarism. 
MeN says of the similarities between 
his work and the SMC’s: ‘At the time, 
/ really didn’t think it was a huge 
problem.” He also offers a new take 
on his Corbett (non)completion, com- 
pletely at odds with two earlier state- 
ments. Make your mind up, pal. 


Weare the RURAL REBELS and 
we Are picketing Dumgoyne ! 


Whot are you rebelling against? 
fh > 
S ez ekg 


(C} Time for a SIMPLE HILLWALK after all The 
EXCITEMENT I've been having ne 


an 


wont our anes BACK! To MARRY 
OUR COUSINS, INJECT ORGANOPHOSPHATE'S 
inde the Food CHAIN , feed our sola 

UROLOGICAL TISSUE MASSIVE 
SUBSIDIES for leaving fies empty... 


You mean a bunch of HUNTER GATHERERS 
combining SIMPLE COOPERATIVE SKILLS 
\  tohunt BADLY NEEDED Fooo ? 


i Das beni No! T mean a bunch of INBRED 
ood S dressed up like PONCES, HALF-PISSED ON GIN, 
me oy .-. OWA above all — fe HVNT RAMPAGING around the countryside fo 
A At (WILD ANIMALS inthe TRADITIONAL WAY! catch our WILY Foe! 


You TOWNES just HAVEN'T GOT ACWWE What it like 
in the countryside, Where do You live ? 
SIEM ALVA, octually. At the Fock of the OCHILS: 

ARATE, Awa about you! 


= ay 
es (ear 


SAS 


will orce vs to buy Fy Dont be a SMART ALEC, my urban friend: 

pie in im = e yal ok iene been ‘or 
I uw I ’ tov Se oc 

seo hundreds of years! Thc Ook WAY! 


. A.A ry Ie 5 STEADY Now! Oh... ONA TL haven't even 
thar 16 M mouT! : LN i. : 
>) alee | ae agree. sak or mentioned PETROL!! } 


TOWNIES nof 


@| cfew mawtained Gi Hehe “ 
Your rights fo ¥ we, 3 

< savagely dea| 4 PLP £4.) UNDERSTANDING? 
roe ee A arasS 


with RMIN 
of Fox, PHEASART 
&GROVSE as You 
See FIF, you 

wovld Welcome 
the HUMBLE HILL: 
WALKER onfe 


the lana Ronin ? 


I think What disqusts us townies is 
the DISINGENVOUSNESS. Why not do 
Your Vermin control in a HUMANE 
WAY and have the FULL TRAPPING S 

ofthe HUNT — With an ARTIFICIAL 
QUARRY, so no Fox suffers? 


.. You might be eight 1 


HMMM! . 


Seven years after the word “funicular’ first appeared in these pages (TAC21, p14), the latest and loveliest adorn- 
ment to Cairn Gorm is finally up and running. Oh joy. The debate over its merits now switches from theory to 
reality, and already there has been concern over queuing problems, platform delays, and what the management 
called a “minor’ incident on 19 January when an electrical fault caused a jolting stop and an injury to at least one 
paying passenger. There’s no substitute for first-hand experience, even if it's on a know-your-enemy basis, so 
David McVey (who wrote the TAC21 piece) becomes the first TAC writer to buy a ticket to ride. 


Funiculi, Funicula... 


Weve had the Dome, the Holyrood money-pit 
(aka Dewar’s Folly) and the continuing saga of 
Wembley or Not Wembley. The CairnGorm (sic) 
Mountain Railway — usually known as “the funicular” 
— has oft been spoken of as a Highland equivalent, 
albeit on a smaller scale, of the above disasters. 
Around £18 million has gone in public subsidy to a 
project in which only Highland Council and the Chair- 
lift Company seem to have confidence. TAC has given 
considerable coverage of the many dodgy issues 
surrounding this, the loopy visitor projections and 
the like. However, the funicular is now, like death, 
taxes and Everest, there. 

It opened officially on 24 December 2001, following 
a press bash the day before. (To which TAC was not 
invited — Ed.) The opening was reported on Teletext 
straight from the press releases: the CMR will “under- 
pin over 2500 local jobs”. Your reporter visited the 
new facility on 27 December in the midst of the 
north’s post-Christmas snowfalls, when some limit- 
ed skiing was available on the slopes. 

The station building is separate from the day 
lodge and marginally nearer to the car park. The build- 
ing is a little bare — nowt more than the platforms, 
a ticket office and some toilets. There’s a Malky 
McCormack cartoon mural opposite the ticket office: 
Mr McCormack himself was aloft on a stepladder 
applying the finishing touches. The wobbly ladder 
had been steadied by shoving a trainer under one leg. 

Tickets are £7.50 return. You have the choice, if 
you’re a non-skier, of a “funicular only” ticket or a 
“ski spectator’ ticket, the latter meaning you're allow- 
ed out at the top. Of course this, controversially, will 
change during the critical summer season. 

The single-coach trains themselves are, as exclu- 
sively predicted in TAC, a funny colour — a peculiar 
bluey-purple. Standing only, of course, and a radio 
was playing Christmas music when | was there. The 
route sticks pretty closely to the former chairlift 


track and the main surprise is that it is not a pure fun- 
icular. Funiculars generally ascend at a more or less 
constant angle, but the CMR follows the slopes 
more closely. After the site of the former middle chair- 
lift station (where there is a bare station platform), 
the angle steepens for the pull up to the Ptarmigan. 
Just after the middle station there is a loop where 
you pass the downbound train. 
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The views are fine, and the semi-funicular design 
means the railway is not as visually intrusive as | 
had feared. All signs of the chairlift have gone. There 
was, however, considerable snow cover on 27 Dec- 
ember, so we'll have to wait to see what construction/ 
demolition mess lies beneath the winter wonderland. 

The last quarter-mile or so is in a shallow tunnel, 
and the train finally docks in the top station at an 
alarmingly steep angle. The journey took less than 
ten minutes, even with a stop at the middle station 
and another pause at the passing loop. If the bottom 
station seemed bare, the new Ptarmigan was, in 
December, positively bereft. No caff, and no 
SmellyVision MountainTop Exhibition Experience. 
(Bob Kinnaird, chief exec, 20 Feb: “Our restaurant 
in the Ptarmigan will open in March” — Ed.) We 
decided to nip outside for some snowballs and 
snowman-building (our party included a six-year- 
old) and it was fun getting in the way of the serious 
skiers. What a po-faced breed they are: thank 
heaven for snowboarders. 

Our tickets were “funicular only”, but this was 
meaningless as the tickets were never checked — 
not at the bottom, the top, or on the train. | would 
have thought, given the profit margins and the ropy 
visitor projections, that the railway would have to 
be pretty zealous in fare collection, but it seems not. 

And so into the carriage for the return journey: 
trains run about every 15—20 minutes at busy per- 
iods. We now saw something | had never encounter- 
ed in all my visits to Coire Cas: a covey of four 
ptarmigan, barely discernible in their winter white, 
flying low across the slope beside the railway and 
landing by a snow fence. Perhaps they don’t asso- 
ciate trains with people, unlike the chairlift, where 
each chair had at least one obvious, dangling human. 
If these shy birds can withstand the skiing, the chair- 
lift demolition and the railway construction, then at 
least something good is happening in ski country. 

On the last stretch to the lower station a snow- 
boarder kept pace alongside the train. Soon we were 
back where we had started, with Malky still creating 
away like billy-o. Actually, it was a very pleasant 
afternoon out, and where else in the Highlands can 
you catch a train on Boxing Day or Ne’erday? 

But the questions remain. The train can withstand 
conditions much more severe than could the chair- 
lift. What good will that do in winter, though, if the 
approach roads are closed and the wind is too strong 
for skiing? And what will happen in the summer 
when users are caged like animals at the top? 


Ed. — The lead quote on the CairnGorm Mountain leaflet 
(‘A natural high!”) comes from Alain “methamphetamine” 
Baxter: “One of the best things about coming home is skiing 
with my mates in ski patrol”. If Baxter's appeal fails, watch 
his words vanish faster than snow off a funicular carriage. 


